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SOME  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

H 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association  was 
held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  8,  1902.  The  papers  and 
discussions  were  upon  the  general  topic  of  “  Education  North  and  South,” 

Man  has  domesticated  himself  by  civilization  because,  like 
nearly  all  the  other  seven  score  species  that  have  been  tamed, 
he  is  by  nature  gregarious.  He  became  a  political  animal, 
because  long  before  he  was  a  social  being — a  socius.  Pro¬ 
longed  solitude  tends  toward  imbecility,  especially  in  the 
young,  as  all  the  isolation  cases  by  accident  or  design  show. 
The  solitary  cell  teaches  man’s  dependence  upon  man.  The 
defects  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  largely  due  to  restriction 
in  the  surface  of  contact  with  their  fellow-beings. 

In  view  of  this,  sociology — a  new  and  as  yet  very  crude 
science,  but  full  of  vast  problems  for  the  future — now  insists 
that  education  is  solely  a  social  question,  and  all  its  work  may 
be  described  as  fitting  for  society  and  civic  life.  Its  grave 
indictment  against  the  school  may  be  roughly,  and  perhaps  a 
little  strongly,  characterized  as  follows : 

I.  It  shuts  the  child  up  away  from  the  home,  nature,  and  the 
street,  where  he  can  truly  live,  and  there  enforces  an  artificial 
and  sessile  life,  using  fe^v  muscles  save  those  that  wag  the 
tongue  and  now  more  and  more  the  pen;  inverting  nature’s 
order,  with  insufficient  air  and  perhaps  light;  condemning  the 
eye  to  monotonous  zigzag;  and  giving  rise  to  booksful  of 
school-bred  diseases. 
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2.  The  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  high  school,  col¬ 
lege,  university,  technical,  and  professional  grades  are  not  well 
articulated,  so  that  there  is  waste  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  Each  type  of  institution  is  too  independent  of  the 
others,  and  there  are  both  gaps  and  overlappings. 

3.  Successive  grades  in  the  same  institution  are  too  isolated, 
one  from  the  other.  Promotion  methods  are  clumsy  and  me¬ 
chanical.  Pupils  lack  association  with  older  children  which 
they  had  in  the  ungraded  system,  where  the  elder  were  of  great 
help  to  the  younger. 

4.  The  curriculum  is  isolated  from  life,  sometimes  dealing 
with  ancient  subject-matter,  useless  in  the  modern  world,  and 
perpetuating  old  traditional  methods  long  after  they  are 
superseded  by  the  progress  of  business,  science,  and  letters, 
and  being  thus  always  belated  by  a  greater  or  less  interval. 

5.  Its  persistent  gravity  is  toward  form  instead  of  content — 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  instruction  in  the  three  R’s  being 
purely  vacuous  form ;  language  tending  to  take  precedence  of 
meaning,  method  of  substance,  and  mechanism  of  life. 

6.  The  curriculum  is  prescribed  with  wooden  uniformity. 
Under  the  system  of  close  supervision,  the  teacher  has  no 
initiative  to  bring  to  bear  his  or  her  own  personality,  but  is  the 
inspector’s  assistant. 

7.  The  science  taught  is  bookish,  abstract,  memorized,  and 
not  applied  to  life. 

8.  The  pupil  is  isolated  even  from  his  mates,  and  not 
allowed  to  help  them.  The  natural  stimulus  of  emulation, 
which  is  such  a  power  in  the  world,  is  checked. 

Lastly,  the  branches  are  isolated  and  neither  correlated 
with  each  other  nor  co-ordinated  with  the  nascent  stages  of 
the  gp'owing  mind. 

If  this  extreme  characterization  were  correct,  the  school 
would  be  a  ghastly,  artificial,  desiccated  thing  indeed,  made  up 
of  pretenses  and  make-believes.  It  would  distinctly  dis¬ 
qualify  for  life  and  maim  and  handicap  its  victims.  Children 
would  not  live  in  any  true  sense  in  school,  because  nothing 
would  truly  need  to  be  done.  They  would  be  exotics  away 
from  their  natural  habitat  and  little  affected  by  the  personality 
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of  the  teacher,  even  principals  being  more  and  more  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  withdrawn  from  the  pupils,  and  the  more  they 
were  fitted  for  school  the  more  they  would  be  unfitted  for  life. 
Exaggerated  as  this  view  is,  there  are  always  tendencies  in 
education  that  tend  to  make  school  life  a  thing  apart,  peculiar 
and  formal. 

But,  happily,  there  are  counter\'ailing  and  opposite  tenden¬ 
cies  always  more  or  less  active,  and  to  roughly  estimate  and  list 
some  of  these  is  my  purpose  to-day. 

To  begin  with,  language  itself  is  in  its  nature  and  origin  a 
purely  social  organism.  It  is  primarily  to  express  one’s  own 
ideas.  The  child  should  never  be  compelled  to  say  anything 
unless  he  has  something  to  say.  Speech  is  never  for  its  own 
sake  and  should  never  be  studied  apart  from  content  by  the 
young.  For  them  the  spoken  should  have  constant  precedence 
over  written  words.  The  habit  of  utterance  without  having 
something  that  presses  for  expression  undermines  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  honesty  between  man  and  man,  and  loosens  the  social 
bond.  Better  yea  and  nay  than  the  verbal  inflation  and  verbi¬ 
geration  with  which  we  seek  to  endow  those  who  have  nothing 
to  say,  and  whose  mental  vacuity,  if  left  undisguised,  might  be 
a  wholesome  spur.  Language  does  its  social  function  best  in 
free  conversation  between  pupils  and  teacher.  Nothing  so 
sharpens  the  mind  and  quickens  thoughts  as  seeking  and  find¬ 
ing  facts  and  truths  in  common.  Wherever  children  speak, 
and  especially  write,  without  a  very  real  and  urgent  content, 
they  are  demoralized  and  their  education  is  anti-social. 

Again,  young  children  are  imitative  to  a  degree  that  neither 
they  nor  their  teachers  have  until  lately  dreamed  of.  Some  ex¬ 
treme  psychologists  now  hold  that  e\’erything,  even  origination 
and  invention,  is  a  product  of  imagination.  It  works  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  almost  hypnotically.  A  late  writer  collected  a  list 
of  scores  of  fads  that  spread  thru  a  class,  school,  and  the  youth¬ 
ful  community.  This  apish  faculty  pitches  upon  accent,  gait, 
manner,  dress,  mode  of  speech,  all  the  automatisms,  habits, 
and  morale,  like  infection,  and  is  often  most  potent  without  a 
word  of  instruction  or  knowledge.  Fashions,  beliefs,  and 
conduct  are  conveyed  by  contagion.  The  teacher,  the  older 
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and  especially  admired  pupils,  and  natural  leaders  can  be 
utilized  as  radiators  of  moral  and  social  influence  in  innumer¬ 
able  ways  by  a  tactful  teacher;  and  if  he  or  she  be  a  favorite, 
there  is  almost  nothing  about  his  or  her  own  personality  which 
is  not  thus  infectious.  The  same  to  some  extent  is  true  of  the 
influence  of  heroes  in  history  and  typical  characters  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Great  and  golden  deeds  often  seem  best  taught  with  no 
moral  or  obligation,  because  the  child’s  intuitions  are  deeper 
and  stronger  than  its  consciousness.  Every  teacher  who  would 
be  instructed  in  this  theme  now  has  happily  at  his  disposal  a 
most  suggestive,  compact,  and  new  body  of  psychological 
literature. 

The  school  itself  should  inspire  esprit  de  corps.  Nothing 
is  stronger,  especially  in  boys,  than  the  gang  spirit  which  in 
the  early  teens  underlies  all  their  spontaneous  organizations, 
predatory,  athletic,  and  even  cultural.  All  scope  should  be 
given  the  very  harmless  expression  of  this  instinct.  The 
young  are  teaching  others  social  morality  thus  far  faster  than 
the  school  can  do.  This  very  spirit,  a  little  enlarged  and 
matured,  has  often  become  love  and  pride  of  the  school  as  such, 
and  expresses  itself  in  decoration  of  the  room,  improvement 
of  the  grounds,  and  even  care  of  the  building.  Inter-school 
competitions  and  victories  widen  the  social  purview.  At  Ab- 
botsholme  generations  of  students  have  made  many  acres  of 
rubbish,  dumping,  and  underbrush  blossom  like  a  garden ;  have 
trained  other  acres  for  playgrounds;  erected  band  stands, 
sheds,  and  seats  for  games;  built  bird  and  animal  houses;  and 
made  the  school  the  center  of  veritable  home  instincts. 

Again,  self-government  is  no  longer  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  a  sphere  of  school 
life  and  conduct.  Not  only  order  in  the  schoolroom,  attend¬ 
ance,  excuses,  points  of  honor,  dress,  regimen,  etc.,  have 
been  safely  left  to  pupils  who  have  thus  been  trained  to  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  in  boarding  schools  we  have  many  an  example 
of  purely  spontaneous  and  elaborate  social  organization  of  the 
tribe  and  clan  spirit  and  stage,  recapitulating  human  evolution 
and  instituting  and  defining  property  rights,  having  courts 
and  penalties,  reforming  abuses,  developing  little  industries. 
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systems  of  exchange  and  trade,  and  even  devising  currency 
(see,  e.  g.,  Johnson’s  Rudimentary  society,  Sheldon’s  Student 
life,  The  George  junior  republic,  my  Story  of  a  sandpile,  etc.). 

Again,  the  isolation  between  the  home  and  the  school  can  be 
ameliorated,  and  here  we  have  many  scattered  experiments 
which  need  to  be  carefully  collected  that  we  may  profit  by 
successful  experiments.  The  school  should  be  made  in  the 
image  of  the  home,  should  be  the  home  projected  and  enlarged, 
just  as  the  teaching  instinct  at  its  best  is  at  bottom  identical 
with  the  parental.  Probably  only  in  the  lower  classes  are  the 
children  really  overburdened  by  home  duties,  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  they  should  do  far  more,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  home  or  school  would  be  most  helped  by  closer 
rapport  with  the  other.  In  this  country  we  have  in  several 
places  successful  mothers’  meetings — perhaps  fortnightly,  at 
the  close  of  the  school  session  in  the  building.  Here  school 
lunches,  cooking,  economic  marketing,  the  home  life,  mending, 
and  questions  of  discipline  and. reading  have  been  discussed 
with  great  profit.  Even  ignorant  mothers  have  been  attracted 
and  even  provoked  to  talk  when  the  topics  touched  closely  upon 
their  own  life  and  that  of  their  children.  Fathers’  meetings, 
since  the  old  day  of  the  district  school  and  the  semi-annual  or 
quarterly  meetings,  are  less  known.  But  we  have  many 
associations  of  parents  who  listen  to  lectures  or  hold  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  school  tax  or  vote,  on  school  buildings  and 
sites,  hygiene,  curriculum,  etc.  In  some  German  cities  there 
are  local  committees  of  perhaps  a  score  of  representative 
parents,  who  are  organized  and  take  active  interest  in  the 
local  and  external  questions  of  education.  Altho  this  work  is 
one  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  already  over¬ 
burdened,  its  results  are  always  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm. 
There  are  many  forms  of  such  special  co-operation  between 
home  and  school,  from  that  of  Detroit  to  that  of  Brookline. 

The  home  should  be  served  by  every  child,  who  should  feel 
himself  a  useful  and  integral  member  of  it  with  duties. 
Every  girl  should  cook,  sew,  clean,  polish,  and  perhaps 
wash;  have  something  to  do  with  flowers;  develop  some  do¬ 
mestic  taste  and  pride  in  place  of  the  shame  so  often  felt  by 
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high-school  girls  for  their  lowly  homes,  for  which  their  educa¬ 
tion  so  often  breeds  calamitous  distaste.  They  should  be 
reminded  that  too  soft  hands  in  the  young  suggest  a 
soft  brain;  that  hand  and  brain  both  grow  and  are  educated 
together.  The  kitchen  is  the  heart  of  the  home;  its  industries, 
intelligently  understood,  are  among  the  most  educational  of  all 
possible  influences ;  and  to  overcome  the  alienation  school  often 
breeds  for  home  life  in  the  modern  American  girl  is  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems. 

Boys,  too,  should  have  chores  with  coal,  wood,  fire,  the  yard, 
snow,  errands  to  market,  rq>airs,  pets,  and  especially  in  vaca¬ 
tion  should  l)e  taken  up  into  the  industrial  or  social  life. 
While  cleanliness  is  a  virtue,  never  overpraised,  to  get  dirty 
is  often  a  duty,  the  recovery  of  which  gives  a  new  access  of 
self-respect.  We  teach  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  and  perhaps  our  Saxon  forefathers,  but  neglect 
our  own.  The  struggle  of  middle-class  parents  to  exempt  their 
children  from  home  work  is  often  pathetic.  They  study  Sloyd, 
which  was  originally  nothing  but  the  curricularization  of  the 
home  industries  of  Swedish  peasants;  study  attenuated  and 
isolated  manual  and  industrial  methods  of  training,  which  are 
only  the  home  duties  of  children  of  some  other  age  or  place. 
We  teach  the  Indian  to  make  butter,  harnesses,  carpentry,  and 
blacksmithing  despite  the  fact  that  a  l)etter  curriculum  for  him 
could  be  devised  in  making  lx)ws  and  arrows,  pottery,  bead  and 
basket  work,  canoes,  moccasins,  and  other  indigenous  arts, 
which  are  being  lost. 

The  home  is  the  mother  of  the  school,  which  has  almost  dis¬ 
owned  it.  They  are  often  rivals,  while  the  whole  duty  of  the 
true  teacher  is  only  to  perform  certain  special,  parental 
functions. 

Again,  play  mirrors  and  epitomizes  life.  The  play  world 
reproduces  in  rudimentary  form  the  serious  business  of  both 
primitive  and  modern  man.  The  doll  is  far  less  often  a  baby 
than  an  adult  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  the  child’s  ideas. 
On  the  Groos  theory  play  is  practice  of  what  children  will  do 
when  they  are  grown-ups,  and,  on  what  I  believe  a  larger  and 
truer  theory,  it  especially  supplements  and  complements  future 
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life  by  exercising  faculties  that  will  become  useless,  but  must 
be  exercised,  like  the  tadpole’s  tail,  if  they  are  to  vanish  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  higher  powers  that  take  their  place. 
The  child  is  whole  only  when  he  plays,  and  most  plays  are  a 
fore-school  for  the  social  instincts.  The  rules  of  the  game 
teach  forbearance,  justice,  respect  for  others,  and  most  of  the 
social  virtues.  Thus  a  curriculum  of  plays  and  games  can 
develop  almost  every  good  quality,  and  wherever  it  can  be 
turned  on  in  the  schoolroom  brings  into  it  the  breezy  real  life 
of  out  of  doors.  Hence  playgrounds  filled  full  of  every  practi¬ 
cal  utilization  should  be  an  integral  part  of  every  school. 
Sheds  for  rainy  weather,  gymnasium  apparatus,  toys  for  little 
children,  and  the  instruments  and  incentives  of  as  many 
organized  sports  as  possible  should  be  inseparable  from  every 
school.  Thus  children  educate  themselves  and  each  other,  and 
the  yard  is  a  school  of  human  nature.  The  ideal  school  will 
always  be  in  the  country.  The  leaders  of  English  history 
developed  their  best  qualities  proverbially  on  the  playgrounds 
of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  rest.  There  should  be  time 
and  if  possible  supervision,  and  alas!  ev'en  incentive  is  some¬ 
times  necessary. 

Nature  study  has  social  utilizations  in  individual  plots  for 
plants  and  flowers,  in  bee-keeping,  elementary  nurseries  and 
forestry,  census  of  birds  and  their  nests,  insects  and  their 
economic  and  biological  aspects.  The  toad,  frog,  spider,  ant, 
mouse,  as  well  as  fruits,  are  fraught  with  lessons  and  centers 
of  interest  for  all  agricultural  life.  Even  pests  teach  their 
social  lessons.  Dr.  Hodge’s  work  is,  I  believe,  to  be  of  great 
and  sudden  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
but  of  society.  In  a  country  town  a  few  summers  since  I 
gathered  about  thirty  young  teachers  with  specialists;  one  who 
taught  them  the  flora  of  the  region;  another  its  fauna;  another 
its  geology — soils  and  minerals;  another  local  history;  another 
the  stars;  another  the  old  industries — spinning,  weaving,  dye¬ 
ing,  palmleaf-hat  making,  something  of  tannery  and  other  of 
the  more  than  threescore  indigenous  industries  fifty  years  ago. 
But  the  sad  thing  was  that  hardly  a  teacher  in  the  district 
schools,  or  even  the  academy,  knew  anything  of  the  natural 
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environment.  The  children  were  taught  the  almost  purely 
formal  three  R’s  and  the  usual  Latin,  algebra,  ancient  history, 
with  hardly  a  single  point  of  contact  with  the  world  and  its 
occupations  in  which  most  of  them  were  to  spend  their  lives. 
They  knew  something  of  the  battles  and  the  Presidents,  but 
nothing  of  their  own  town  meeting, — the  germ  of  our  institu¬ 
tions, — nor  of  the  ways  in  which  their  grandparents  lived. 
So  far  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  teacher  within  our  means 
who  could  tell  them  about  what  was  nearest  to  them,  while 
scores  of  Latinists,  algebraists,  and  philologists  were  on  the 
list  of  applicants.  Was  what  they  were  getting,  education? 
Did  it  help  or  positively  hinder  them  in  their  life  work? 

Some  civic  instruction  before  the  close  of  the  grammar 
school  should  be  universal.  This  some  have  begun  by  grafting 
on  to  boys  an  interest  in  fires,  and  explaining  insurance  and 
teaching  heroism  from  the  brave  deeds  of  the  fire  laddies. 
Others  have  utilized  spontaneous  and  already  well-developed 
interest  in  the  police  for  lessons  on  crime,  drunkenness,  the 
function  of  the  prison,  penalties  for  various  offenses,  and  duty 
in  general,  and  have  spun  a  little  system  of  practical  ethics 
about  this  very  vital  center.  The  school  itself  is  a  convenient 
point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  taxation,  organization,  the 
duties  of  school  boards,  the  processes  and  material  of  building, 
and  have  evolved  lessons  of  hygiene,  punctuality,  order,  and  the 
other  school  duties  of  children  which  may  themselves  be  lessons 
in  sociology.  All  children  are  interested  in  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  criminals,  idiots,  and  perhaps  the  insane.  These  themes 
have  been  wrought  up  into  wholesome  lessons  on  charities, 
and  in  some  places  visits  are  made  to  some  of  these  institutions 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  children  thereby  widened  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  great  function  of  human  benevolence 
deepened  and  increased.  Elections  afford  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  suffrage,  its  technique,  functions,  history,  and 
the  advantages  of  democratic  and  republican  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  groups  of  children  are  taken  to  the  city  hall 
by  appointment,  or  itineraries  to  the  public  institutions  are 
devised  which  leave  indelible  lessons. 

Industries  are  a  vast  theme.  In  a  material  sense  agricul- 
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ture,  manufacture,  and  commerce  are  the  central  things  in  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  or  race  to  which  everything  else — the 
professions,  literature,  etc. — is  subordinated  and  ancillary. 
What  we  call  business  is  a  vast  booming,  humming  machine 
which  absorbs  more  and  more  the  best  ability  and  energy  of 
the  world;  which  has  its  own  laws  only  partly  determinable  by 
the  will  of  man,  and  which  economic  science  has  not  yet  com¬ 
passed.  It  is  the  great  modem  school  of  life,  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  legislate;  the  moralist  and  preacher  try  to  keep  it 
pure  and  honest;  the  lawyer  is  the  watchdog  of  its  methods; 
national  expansion,  migration,  and  immigration  are  often  in  its 
interests,  and  all  its  institutions  flourish  or  decline  with  its 
welfare.  Wherever  we  can  turn  on  its  interests  to  the  school 
machinery,  it  is  given  vast  increase  of  motive  power.  The 
teacher’s  great  opportunity  to-day  is  to  select  the  most  educa¬ 
tive  elements  and  curricularize  them  in  order  to  develop  the 
motor,  efferent  powers  that  do,  make,  and  produce. 

Now  industry  is  more  and  more  specialized,  and  as  differ¬ 
entiation  is  proportionate  to  integration,  knowledge  of  any 
form  of  it  requires  much  knowledge  of  others  as  well  as  ex¬ 
change,  trade,  and  commerce.  In  the  schools  that  really 
represent  the  people  a  great  future  opens  here  in  giving  to  our 
industrial  and  manual  training  a  far  larger  scope,  better 
methods,  more  unity.  True  education  is  mainly  by  activity, 
and  doing  is  psycho-physiologically  far  higher  than  mere 
knowing.  I  have  often  expressed  some  personal  pride,  if  not 
conceit,  that  I  was  taught,  and  am  still  able,  to  chop,  hoe,  do 
everything  about  the  dairy,  and  most  other  old-fashioned  farm 
work,  have  several  recent  summers  personally  put  in  good 
drains  and  ditches,  washed  and  sheared  sheep,  harvested,  can 
make  maple-sugar,  lye,  soap,  and  that  I  took  lessons  years  ago 
in  Germany  in  book-binding,  shoe-making,  soldering,  glass- 
blowing,  and  gold-beating.  But  my  conceit  is  humbled  when  I 
see  what  we  are  teaching  our  negroes  and  Indians  in  gardening, 
blacksmith ing,  the  care  of  cattle,  harness-  and  saddle-making, 
carpentry,  and  wheelwrighting,  forestry,  drainage,  bridge- 
and  road-making,  milling,  running  electric  machines,  tinning, 
ice-making,  onyx-work,  running  engines,  painting  and  print- 
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ing,  cooking,  laundry  and  housework.  I  bow  low  with  humility 
to  my  superiors.  These  men  and  women,  often  of  darker  hue, 
are  getting  the  quintessence  of  the  organized  experience  of  the 
race  faster  and  better  than  I  or  my  children.  Indeed,  for 
actual  progress  up  the  scale  of  improvement,  I  know  no  institu¬ 
tion  that  can  show  anything  to  compare  with  the  growth  year 
by  year  of  men  and  women  in  the  Hampton,  Carlisle,  Phoenix, 
and  other  of  our  best  industrial  schools  that  teach  knowing  by 
doing.  Those  whom  they  turn  out  are  real  “  strugglefor- 
lifeurs,”  in  Daudet’s  phrase.  They  can  succeed  anywhere. 
Wherever  Fate  throws  them,  they  come  down  on  all  fours 
armed  cap-a-pie.  Their  spirit  is  the  l>est.  Instead  of  seeking 
soft,  easy  berths,  they  wish  to  go  to  the  frontier,  the  colonies, 
or  down  to  the  slums,  and  begin  with  those  far  less  equipped, 
so  low  that  every  possible  change  must  be  a  rise.  Their 
muscles,  their  will,  their  courage,  may  l>e  held  up  to  our  high- 
school  and  college  graduates  as  models  for  imitation.  The 
rich  child  is  necessarily  isolated  from  the  world  in  many  ways 
which  the  poor  child  knows  not  of,  and  knows  far  better  how 
the  half  that  is  other  to  him  lives.  These  are  not  trade 
schools,  but  liberal  schools  of  motor  education.  The  catalog 
of  one  says  doing  and  knowing  are  Siamese  twins  with  equal 
hours.  Another  gives  but  two  hours  a  day  to  study,  because 
it  assumes  that  the  hand  will  educate  the  brain  more  surely  than 
the  brain  the  hand.  But  both  recognize  that  neither  linguistic 
work  nor  memory  so  develoi)s  neurons  in  the  brain  or  is  so 
near  to  the  physiological  as  the  hand,  and  that  where  this  is 
neglected,  man  flouts  the  great  advantage  that  came  to  him 
with  the  upright  position  which  freed  it  from  the  necessities 
of  locomotion  for  the  uses  of  the  mind.  Industry  is  insepa¬ 
rable  from  geography  and  a  direct  incentive  to  it,  for  all  that  is 
grown  or  made  must  find  a  market.  It  is  interested  in  prices 
and  all  other  factors  and  changes.  The  laws  that  regelate 
exports,  tariffs,  and  indeed  the  whole  financial  and  industrial 
organism  is  opened  by  that  most  potent  of  keys — practical 
interest. 

Very  interesting  and  suggestive  is  the  solution  of  the  social 
question  attempted  by  Professor  Dewey’s  school,  where  the 
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children  recapitulate  the  industrial  history  of  man  by  cooking, 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  drawing,  and  so  forth.  Of  course, 
reproducing  ancient  stages  of  man’s  development  takes  the 
child  into  a  simpler  world,  which  must,  however,  be  largely 
constructed  by  imagination,  which  is  so  vivid  in  the  young. 
Of  course  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the  race  even  in  his 
bodily  and  mental  development,  but  progress  is  always  shorten¬ 
ing  and  even  eliminating  the  earlier  stages,  and  we  have  yet, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  norm  by  which  to  determine  what  stages 
should  be  shortened  or  prolonged  and  intensified,  or  where  the 
dangers  of  arrest  in  the  early  stages  are  surest  avoided  and 
all  the  advantages  of  repetition  secured.  Life  is  too  short  to 
reproduce  all  the  past,  while  the  present  too  has  more 
problems  than  any  individual  can  master;  so  while  I  visit  and 
study  every  syllable  concerning  this  most  fascinating  experi¬ 
ment,  my  own  judgment  is  still  suspended.  One  thing  is 
sure,  however,  even  if  it  all  proves  wrong;  that  of  itself  is  a 
precious  demonstration;  but  the  school  is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  its  final  solutions  all  will  perhaps  unhesitatingly 
applaud.  My  chief  scruple  is  whether  or  not  the  recq)tive 
powers  of  children  are  to  get  that  relative  predominance  which 
the  very  nature  of  childhood  requires,  for,  active  as  it  is,  its 
observing,  listening,  afferent  faculties  are  still  greater. 

Many  a  consensus  has  lately  been  made  of  what  children 
plan  to  do  and  l)e  in  the  world.  Their  choice  of  vocation 
undergoes  continuous  and  quite  regular  evolution.  With  boys 
the  hunter,  trapper  stage  passes  to  the  policeman,  soldier, 
father’s  vocation,  that  of  the  most  eminent  man  in  town;  the 
girls  so  many  of  whom  would  be  milliners  at  thirteen,  and 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  so  forth  at  fifteen  in  regular  order. 
Some  account  should  be  taken  of  these  vocational  ideals  and 
preferences  in  their  season,  for  a  period  of  predominating 
interest  in  anything  can  be  grieved  or  sinned  away  like  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  are  always  wasteful  if  not  tragic. 

Most  of  what  I  have  thus  far  said  applies  to  pre-adolescent 
stages  or,  at  the  latest,  to  the  grammar-school  period.  How 
different  our  problem  when  this  great  transformation  comes. 
Its  changes  are  mainly  sacred  to  individuality,  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  which,  and  not  to  the  adjustment  to  any  existing  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  whole  endeavor  of  the  teacher  should  be  addressed. 
If  the  grammar  schools  ought  predominantly  to  fit  for  existing 
institutions  the  high  school  and  college  should  be  made  in  the 
image,  not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future.  These  are  nests 
of  institutions  that  are  to  be.  Personality  must  now  be  un¬ 
folded  to  its  uttermost  with  the  assurance  that  state,  industry, 
family,  church  will  be  transformed  and  made  to  fit  it,  and  not 
vice  versa.  Now  nature  gives  rather  suddenly  in  our  day  and 
race  a  great  augmentation  of  the  self  which  takes  its  control 
into  its  own  hands.  Not  authority,  but  persuasion,  influence, 
interest  now  rule.  All  the  adult  world  to  which  children  are 
relatively  indifferent  is  felt  as  never  before.  The  school  is  the 
embryo  of  future  society  which  we  cannot  forecast,  and  to 
merely  train  for  the  present  is  to  dwarf  talent  and  originality. 
The  social  instinct  is  now  trained  by  friendships  which  can 
never  be  deep  and  lasting  before.  Spontaneous  and  relatively 
permanent  organizations  for  amusement  and  culture  are 
formed.  It  is  the  age  of  religious  involution  or  duty  to  self, 
parents,  mates.  The  world  is  realized.  Sentiment  is  deepened. 
Art  and  music  find  new  appreciation.  Competition  flames  up 
with  new  intensity.  Self-consciousness  often  seeks  to  recon¬ 
struct  manners  and  is  seen  in  countless  affectations.  Every 
serious  boy  in  the  teens  is  tense  with  the  desire  to  know  how 
he  is  to  rank  in  the  world,  whether  as  inferior  or  superior  to 
others.  He  desires  to  do,  be,  and  make  of  himself  the  most 
possible.  If  there  are  special  aptitudes  they  appear  now.  At 
this  stage  youth  must  not  be  trained  then  to  merely  defend  the 
old  forts,  institutional  or  cultural,  but  to  advance  to  new  fields, 
armed  with  all  the  arts  of  aggressive  warfare,  both  offensive 
and  defensive.  Thus  to  feed  the  new  centers  of  all-sided 
interest  should  be  our  end,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  follow  and 
serve  more  often  than  lead  or  command.  All  the  social  in¬ 
stincts  are  now  immensely  re-enforced.  The  queries,  too  often 
unspoken,  are  numberless,  the  hunger  for  real  knowledge,  for 
content  is  at  its  strongest  and  best,  and  if  we  believe  that  man 
is  greater  than  his  institutions,  we  shall  focus  our  endeavors 
upon  satisfying  the  strongest  curiosities.  Too  soon  this 
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golden  springtime  of  growth  will  be  past  and  the  life  of  ser¬ 
vice  begun.  At  the  best,  individuation  which  culminates  now 
will  be  checked  by  genesis,  so  that  the  best  social  education  now 
is  to  develop  the  fullest  possible  maturity  of  the  individual  in 
as  many  directions  as  possible. 

Feeding  the  soul  now  means  a  great  abundance  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  which  the  whole  atmosphere  should  be  charged. 
Perhaps  the  best  distinctly  social  training  is  that  which  deli¬ 
cately  centers  on  motherhood  and  its  duties  for  girls  and 
fatherhood  for  boys.  This  makes  for  control  and  the  true 
altruism  which  now  first  takes  deep  hold  of  the  soul.  Moral 
and  physical  regimen,  the  control  of  passion,  is  the  one  chief 
duty  of  this  stage,  and  if  well  performed,  nature  will  do  most 
of  the  rest.  Religion,  ethics,  science,  and  even  art  are  largely 
valuable  just  as  they  serve  this  end.  It  is  where  this  fails  that 
we  have  apathy  and  selfishness — the  hypertrophied  egos 
which  can  no  longer  enjoy.  Even  mere  scholarship,  that 
knows  and  does  no  special  service  to  learning,  is  anti-social. 
Mere  acquisition  of  any  kind  should  be  no  longer  the  goal. 

Finally,  true  social  education  will  revise  some  most  estab¬ 
lished  usages.  It  will  insist  in  its  higher  academic  grades 
upon  a  good  deal  of  technical  and  applied  science  before  the 
expert  consecrates  himself  to  pure  science.  It  will  insist  on 
considerable  knowledge  of  sociology,  experience  in  slumming 
and  rescue  work,  befor^  life  is  devoted  to  the  pastoral  office. 
It  will  demand  more  historical  perspective  for  the  pursuit  of 
law  and  medicine  and  for  the  specialist  in  any  branch,  that  the 
expert  may  know  the  collective  toil  of  labor  which  produced 
the  fruits  he  enjoys.  It  will  require  more  knowledge  of  the 
general  laws  of  life  and  of  health  before  training  in  the  cure  of 
disease;  and,  in  general,  we  shall  restore  in  our  academic  life 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  great  old  name  of  the  humanities.  In 
this  day  of  great  national  expansion,  when  the  limits  of  the 
world  are  mostly  known,  co-operation  will  slowly  gain  upon 
competition,  and  sympathy  rather  than  antagonism  will  be  the 
method  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 

G.  Stanley  Hall 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES,  DESIRABLE  AND 
OTHERWISE 


The  writer  turns  his  face  toward  this  paper  with  the  sad 
conviction  that  he  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  new,  but  with 
a  stem  purpose  to  take  up  the  schoolman’s  cross  and  resist 
temptation  to  say  things  because  they  are  novel. 

He  is  not  an  expert.  Of  course  he  indorses  President 
Eliot’s  declaration  that  one  of  the  proofs  of  advancing  intelli¬ 
gence  is  the  readiness  to  accept  expert  opinion.  He  accepts 
expert  opinion  when  convinced  that  it  is  expert  opinion.  He 
believes  in  experts.  Indeed  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  have 
something  to  do  with  keeping  experts  on  the  earth.  But  he 
knows  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  strength  of  intellectual 
material ;  that  the  very  basis  of  expertness  is  concentrated  study 
of  an  occult  and  controverted  subject;  and  that  the  mastery  of 
such  a  subject  must  be  at  the  expense  of  deep  knowledge  of 
other  subjects.  He  knows  also  that  it  is  a  fact,  possibly  with 
a  psychologic  explanation,  that  men  who  have  well-nigh  mas¬ 
tered  one  hard  subject  are  prone  to  think  they  have  mastered 
others — indeed,  that  men  are  very  likely  to  have  the  conceit 
that  they  know  the  things  best  which  they  really  know  least; 
that  they  can  do  the  things  best  which  they  can  hardly  do  at 
all.  He  finds  some  consolation  for  the  fact  that  he  is  not  an 
expert  in  the  possible  immunity  from  this  illusion.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  Almighty  in  his  wisdom  provides  com¬ 
pensations  for  not  knowing  unfathomable  things  to  the  very 
depths  by  enlarging  the  possibility  of  better  understanding 
more  commonplace  things  thm  a  crust  of  a  foot  or  two?  He 
does  not  dare  say  it  is  so;  he  hopes  it  is  so. 

In  any  event  his  view-point  cannot  be  that  of  the  classical 
teacher  disciplining  minds  by  the  hard-and-fast  processes  which 
gave  intellectual  form  to  the  learned  men  of  the  ages  gone; 
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nor  that  of  the  scientist  searching  patiently  for  the  hidden 
truth;  nor  yet  that  of  the  philosopher  who  worships  the  past 
and  stakes  the  future  on  the  faith  of  his  ideas.  He  regards 
them  all,  but  he  has  not  their  outlook.  He  must  look  thru  the 
eyes  of  one  who  has  had  to  struggle,  who  was  never  prepared 
for  any  one  thing  as  deeply  as  he  might  well  have  been,  who 
has  simply  taken  each  succeeding  step  with  the  best  judgment 
and  the  most  courage  he  could  gather,  and  whose  later  years, 
all  unexpectedly,  have  been  weighted  with  the  administration 
of  very  considerable  educational  trusts.  He  may  not  see  as 
deeply  into  some  crevasses  as  some,  but  he  has  certainly  had 
opportunities  for  bumping  against  men,  and  for  appreciating  the 
relations  of  men  and  things  on  a  somewhat  extended  field.  He 
idealizes  self-effort,  for  he  has  seen  that  it  alone  makes  for 
culture  and  for  power.  He  sympathizes  with  all  that  augments 
learning  and  uplifts  men,  and  has  an  idea  that  more  forces 
serve  to  enlarge  learning  and  inspire  men  than  have  heretofore 
been  sufficiently  recognized  or  much  emphasized  in  the  schools. 

It  is  the  business  of  our  democracy  to  do  more  than  protect 
the  citizen  from  hurt,  more  than  assure  legal  equality  of  right 
and  opportunity  to  all.  Such  a  political  organization  as  ours 
is  bound  by  its  very  constituent  elements  to  use  the  common 
power  to  provide  the  instrumentalities  which  will  enable  every¬ 
one  to  make  the  most  of  himself;  to  pursue  the  courses  which 
will  encourage  everyone  to  do  it;  to  fill  all  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  which  will  impel  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  help 
the  whole  mass  forward.  Democracy  surely  has  the  inherent 
right  to  determine  the  policies  it  will  pursue,  and  the  resulting 
power  to  constitute  agents  and  delegate  authority  to  do  all  for 
the  education  of  its  people  quite  as  much  as  and  even  more  than 
the  consolidated  forms  of  government  assume  the  right  to  do. 

These  are  ideas  which  are  more  or  less  developed,  which 
have  developed  as  far  as  any  educational  ideas  have  been 
developed,  thruout  the  country.  They  are  certainly  crystalliz- 
ing*into  the  settled  purpose  of  the  republic. 

They  have  resulted  in  an  educational  system.  This  system 
rests  very  generally  on  public,  but  somewhat  on  private  founda¬ 
tions.  It  has  in  legal  contemplation  unity  of  aim.  It  is  a  very 
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comprehensive  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  harmonious  system. 
Because  it  is  so  flexible  and  adjustable  to  all  conditions  some 
are  wont  to  think  it  is  no  system  at  all.  But  it  is  typically 
American,  and  it  is  the  very  best  school  system  in  the  world. 
It  may  not  do  some  things  as  well  as  the  system  of  some  other 
people  does  those  things,  but  it  does  many  things  for  all  the 
people  very  much  Ijetter  than  any  other  system  does  them.  It 
not  only  trains  the  young  of  the  nation  in  practically  every 
direction  of  intellectual  activity,  but,  what  is  of  no  less  impor¬ 
tance,  the  development  of  it,  the  support  of  it,  and  the  care  and 
direction  of  it,  have  brought  and  will  continue  to  bring  untold 
advantage  to  the  nation  itself. 

These  jxjpular  ideas  and  this  democratic  system,  altho  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  have  given  rise  to  distinguishing 
educational  tendencies  which  have  Ijecome  well  ingrained  in 
the  nation.  Some  are  desirable,  and  some  seem  otherwise. 
Those  which  are  desirable  far  outnumljer  and  outweigh  those 
which  are  not.  In  the  m&in,  the  undesirable  ones  result  from 
overdoing  things,  from  pinching  good  things  until  they  can 
contain  themselves  no  longer  without  crying  aloud. 

Some  of  these  are  so  thoroly  grounded  and  accepted  that 
they  need  no  more  than  l)e  named.  Others  of  more  recent 
development  may  well  have  a  few  words  of  comment. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  nation  to  provide  the  opportunities  of 
free  education  for  every  person  living  under  its  flag. 

It  is  the  purpose,  now  well  under  headway,  to  provide  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  higher  learning,  college  courses,  and  university 
research,  free  of  cost  to  every  person  who  is  qualified  for  them 
and  who  will  pursue  them.  The  people  have  already  built  a 
road  from  every  town  and  every  farm  up  to  a  free  university, 
or  they  will  do  so.  There  are  great  and  influential  sections 
of  the  country  where  this  tendency  is  not  yet  recognized  and 
hardly  suspected,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  democracy,  and  it 
is  “  going  thru.” 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  down  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  there  has  been  an  unfair  and  unwise  discrimination  in 
favor  of  men  and  against  women  in  educational  policies.  At 
first  this  extended  to  all  the  schools.  In  time  it  was  removed 
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from  the  elementary  schools;  it  is  now  disappearing  from  the 
advanced  schools.  Where  it  is  not  disappearing  it  is  being 
minimized  by  devices.  It  is  being  established  that  what  we 
have  called  the  culture  studies  are  not  all  that  are  desirable  for 
women,  and  that  the  best  results  are  attained  from  admitting 
men  and  women  on  equal  terms  and  together  to  all  that  the 
schools  have  to  give. 

The  demand  that  the  teacher  shall  be  free  from  bias,  and 
protected  from  influence,  has  had  new  popular  support  in 
recent  years.  Skepticism  runs  among  the  people  as  to  the 
judicial  freedom  of  the  teaching  upon  controverted  questions 
in  institutions  sustained  by  great  fortunes  accumulated  by  men 
who  are  likely  to  have  acquired  a  very  natural  bias  and  are 
known  to  be  possessed  of  very  forceful  qualities.  Generally 
this  skepticism  is  without  occasion,  but  I  do  not  regret  it. 
!Men  who  are  lil)eral  with  their  purses  are  generous  in  their 
feelings.  The  institutions  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  wholesome  feeling,  inlxjrn  in  our  democracy; 
the  discussion  of  it  is  educating  the  masses,  establishing  free¬ 
dom  on  a  firmer  basis  in  the  universities,  and  helping  to  extend 
it  to  the  secondary  and  even  to  the  elementary  schools.  And 
the  freedom  of  the  teacher  is  exacting  better  preparation  for 
teaching  and  bringing  added  strength  to  teaching. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  steadily  enlarging  demand 
for  better  preparation  for  teaching.  It  has  been  both  without 
and  within  the  teaching  body.  Speaking  very  generally,  the 
teachers  of  the  land  are  struggling  and  sacrificing  for  their  own 
upbuilding.  They  leave  ofif  teaching  for  a  year  or  two,  they 
attend  summer  sessions,  they  go  to  conventions,  and  they  read 
and  study  with  a  conscientiousness  which  is  inspiring.  The 
public  feeling  runs  strongly  in  favor  of  more  complete  prepara¬ 
tion  for  beginners.  We  are  moving  up  to  the  time  when  at 
least  the  training  of  a  college  or  of  a  good  normal  school  will 
1)e  exacted  of  practically  all  teachers.  If  we  advance  in  the 
next  two  decades  as  far  as  we  have  in  the  last  two  we  shall 
reach  it  in  that  time.  The  schools  are  becoming  profession¬ 
alized. 

We  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  feel  a  closer  unity  of  purpose 
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and  organization  in  the  educational  systems  in  recent  years. 
The  college  is  less  isolated.  The  secondary  school  is  less 
isolated.  So  it  is  with  all  the  others.  The  accrediting  system 
which  recognizes  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  brings  all  more 
closely  together.  It  has  its  disadvantages,  but  not  so  many  as 
an  exclusive  examination  system.  It  does  not  break  down :  it 
builds  up.  The  denominational  or  other  institutions  on  private 
foundations  are  hot  so  far  separated  from  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  as  they  used  to  be.  There  is  room  enough  for  all.  The 
great  and  voluntary  assemblages  of  teachers  make  for  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole  system.  Relations  are  more  cordial. 
Impulses  are  more  generous.  There  is  a  wider  imderstanding 
of  the  fact  that  educational  meanness  defeats  itself,  that  one 
who  gives  to  another  does  not  take  from  his  own  store,  but 
enriches  himself  thru  the  giving.  It  is  making  for  a  healthier 
tone,  and  it  is  inspiring  a  more  virile  intellectual  and  moral 
activity,  a  more  rational  advance,  thruout  the  whole  educational 
system. 

The  Ijest  type  of  the  well-educated  man  is  changing,  because 
the  better  judgment  of  the  world  concerning  him  is  changing. 
He  is  no  longer  a  recluse.  He  is  hearty,  enjoys  life  in  the 
open.  He  bumps  against  other  people  and  finds  out  how 
much  he  knows  that  is  not  so.  He  reads  and  reasons  and 
investigates,  but  he  struggles  with  things  and  is  rounded  out 
in  the  struggling.  He  enters  into  life;  if  need  be,  he  faces  op¬ 
position.  He  accomplishes  things,  and  finds  that  the  things 
of  most  account  spring  from  the  triumphs  over  opposition. 

Educational  ideals  are  changing.  We  are  coming  into  a 
clearer  understanding  of  Theodore  Parker’s  declaration  that 
“  Work  is  education.”  We  know  better  than  our  fathers  did, 
for  we  have  proved  it,  that  there  can  be  no  seasoned  and 
hardened  education  without  work  of  hand  as  well  as  brain. 
We  are  seeing  that  all  kinds  of  work  make  for  learning,  for 
steadiness,  and  for  power.  Even  more,  we  are  realizing  the 
influence  of  real  accomplishment  upon  the  making  of  the  man, 
no  matter  in  what  field  it  may  be  achieved. 

This  has  changed  the  standards  and  widened  the  work  of 
the  schools.  They  are  compelled  to  equip  themselves  for 
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instruction  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  accept  students  on  the  basis  of  an  equivalence  of  work, 
without  so  much  regard  to  the  class  or  kind  of  work  which  has 
been  done.  Our  democracy  is  breaking  out  its  own  educa¬ 
tional  thorofares.  Substance,  not  starch;  earnestness,  not 
fortune;  resourcefulness,  not  the  number  of  books  read  in 
another  tongue;  power  and  endurance,  not  culture;  per¬ 
formance,  not  the  particular  thing  done;  the  ability  to  do  things 
which  bear  upon  life  and  the  world-advance,  not  mere  acquisi¬ 
tion,  have  in  this  last  generation  begun  to  have  the  weight 
which  they  deserv’e  to  have  in  shaping  the  plans  and  settling 
the  policies  of  the  schools.  Some  institutions  which  do  not 
like  it,  or  cannot  meet  it,  are  swearing  about  it  in  classical 
phrase  and  correct  form  as  they  struggle  against  the  inevitable 
end.  But  the  greater  number  are  happily  falling  in  with  the 
movement  of  the  crowd  and  helping  life  to  harden  and  invigo¬ 
rate  culture,  while  they  bring  culture  to  the  uplifting  and  enno¬ 
bling  of  life. 

It  cannot  be  said  truly  that  this  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
our  educational  activities  to  meet  the  increase  in  numbers  and 
the  advance  in  ideas  of  our  cosmopolitan  millions  has  led  to 
superficiality.  If  we  have  been  over-ambitious  in  places,  and  if 
some  have  undertaken  things  which  they  could  not  do,  or 
which  it  was  not  well  for  them  to  attempt,  the  best  educational 
work  has  gone  forward  with  a  steadily  broadening  reach  and  a 
constantly  increasing  accuracy.  Profundity  has  lost,  some  of 
its  solemnity  and  become  more  common,  but  it  is  no  less  real, 
and  it  is  no  less  respected.  Language  and  letters,  history  and 
l)hilosophy,  mathematics  and  the  material  and  life  sciences  are 
l)eing  carried  farther  than  the  most  profound  ever  dreamed  of 
a  century  ago,  and,  what  it  is  better,  by  the  million  instead  of 
the  one. 

The  carrying  of  literature  to  the  masses  and  the  applications 
of  science  to  the  constructive  arts  have  been  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  undertaking  of  the  last  two  decades.  And  the  marked 
advance  of  this  movement,  supplemented  by  a  better  realization 
of  the  fact  that  learning  is  weak  indeed  unless  it  can  breast  the 
world’s  life,  and  that  it  is  impotent  except  as  it  makes  fellow- 
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ship  with  labor,  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the 
educational  outlook,  of  the  world.  For  reasons  obvious 
enough,  this  change  was  first  apparent  and  has  had  its  fullest 
expansion  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  no  more  space  can  l)e  afforded  for  this  side  of  our 
subject,  but  one  can  hardly  part  with  it  without  noting  the 
decided  and  most  desirable  tendencies  toward  closer  and  more 
systematic  organization  and  sounder  administration  in  the 
educational  system.  Certainly  there  are  discouragements 
enough,  and  they  will  never  disappear  altogether.  Happily  we 
are  learning  that  the  structural  organization  cannot  be 
strengthened  and  improved  without  vigilance,  nay,  even  with¬ 
out  courage  and  aggressiveness,  and  that  administration  of 
public  trusts  is  not  a  pastime  in  which  any  fool  may  engage. 
The  learning  of  this  lesson  is  working  very  great  advantage 
to  the  machinery  of  the  schools.  Executive  functions  are 
being  centered  in  individual  officials,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  is  coming  to  see  that  democratic  principles  are  not 
contravened,  but  made  potent,  by  the  centralization  of  the 
common  authority  in  the  agent  who  is  to  execute,  and  that  the 
very  life  of  a  democracy,  like  that  of  any  other  form  of 
political  organization,  depends  not  only  upon  purposes  which 
are  sound,  but  quite  as  much  upon  having  them  carried  out. 
While  we  have  come  to  see  that  boards  cannot  execute,  we 
know  very  well  that  individuals  ought  not  to  legislate.  We 
are  differentiating  legislative  and  executive  functions  in  the 
educational  system,  and  very  decided  results  are  already  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  influences  which  ignore  the  purposes  of  the  schools 
and  would  make  plunder  out  of  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  the  people  are  surely  being  repelled.  It  may  not  seem 
so  in  places,  but  one  cannot  have  observed  and  reflected  upon 
the  matter  long  without  very  clearly  seeing  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  has,  in  recent  years,  gained  in  appreciation  of 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  in  determination  that  the  schools 
shall  be  free  and  shall  be  operated  upon  educational  principles; 
that  the  teaching  force  shall  be  secure  on  the  basis  of  merit: 
and  that  the  unworthy  influences  which  would  degrade  it  shall 
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be  fought  back  to  their  Iain  Surely  nothing  could  give  larger 
encouragement  to  the  future  of  education. 

Turning  now  to  the  tendencies  which  seem  undesirable,  one 
feels  bound  to  say  that  they  result  from  what  is  perhaps  the 
American  tendency  to  overdo  things,  and  that  they  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  large  measure  of  freedom  accorded  to  the 
professional  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  schools.  They 
spring  from  zeal  and  conscientiousness  and  ambition,  and  are 
helped  on  by  unceasing  intercommunication. 

Our  educational  system  is  adjustable.  The  State  is  bound 
to  insure  schools,  but  the  perfection  or  the  elaboration  of  the 
schools  is  left  to  the  city,  the  township,  or  the  district.  Every 
American  community  worth  considering  wants  the  best  and  the 
most  up-to-date  in  its  schools.  The  educational  system  has 
become  so  complex  that  the  average  man  of  affairs,  the  man 
whose  experiences  have  best  qualified  him  to  judge  of  the  most 
imperative  ends  of  popular  education,  has  come  to  feel  that  he 
has  little  judgment,  and  practically  no  influence  in  the  matter. 
For  very  comfort’s  sake,  he  is  too  prone  to  leave  the  educa¬ 
tional  trend  and  the  details  of  the  schools  to  the  professional 
zeal  of  the  schoolmen,  the  manipulation  of  men  of  the  baser 
sort  who  have  little  else  to  do,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  more  or 
less  discriminating  conclusions  of  the  women’s  clubs. 

The  land  is  covered  with  educational  literature  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  conventions  of  teachers  are  of  weekly,  almost 
daily,  occurrence.  The  written  or  spoken  word  is  commonly 
given  by  men  and  women  whose  names  are  known  and  re¬ 
spected  by  the  teachers  of  the  country,  who  have  become  expert 
and  enthusiastic  in  a  given  field,  but  who  fail  to  see  that  what 
they  present  so  entertainingly  has  little  practical  application  to 
the  work  of  their  hearers  or  readers.  Frequently  there  is  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  mere  intellectual  exhilaration  of  the  thing,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  outlook  of  the  crowd  is  questionable.  When 
committees  of  the  foremost  schoolmen  of  the  nation  are  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  highest  educational  authority,  their  work  is 
pointed  to  yet  more  intense  discussion  rather  than  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  complexities  and  the  giving  of  real  aid  and  direction 
to  the  multitude  below  them.  Out  of  all  this  come  the  endless 
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suggestions  for  re-enforcing  the  curriculum  and  multiplying 
the  devices  of  the  scliools. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a  dissent  from  the  work  of  the 
advanced  schools,  or  a  criticism  upon  liberal  thinking.  It  is 
simply  a  suggestion  that  things  have  their  places,  and  that  even 
very  desirable  things  may  do  quite  as  much  harm  as  good  when 
out  of  their  place. 

On  my  journey  hither  I  was  struck  by  a  passage  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miinsterberg  in  which  he  laments  the  unpreparedness  of 
the  American  teaching  force,  and  says;  “  To  produce  anything 
equivalent  to  the  teaching  staff  from  whose  guidance  I  bene¬ 
fited  in  my  boyhood,  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a 
grammar  school  who  has  not  passed  thru  a  college  or  a  good 
normal  school ;  no  one  ought  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has 
not  worked  after  his  college  course  at  least  two  years  in  the 
graduate  school  of  a  good  university ;  no  one  ought  to  teach  in 
a  college  who  has  not  taken  his  doctor’s  degree  in  one  of  the 
best  universities;  and  no  one  ought  to  teach  in  a  graduate 
school  who  has  not  shown  his  mastery  of  methods  by  powerful 
scientific  publications.” 

We  all  accept  this  as  an  ideal.  Possibly  we  cannot  escape 
the  surmise  that  there  is  something  in  the  American  teaching 
force,  however,  something  in  the  way  of  versatility  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  something  in  the  way  of  adaptation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  taught,  which  the  German  blood  and  the  boy¬ 
hood  environment  of  this  very  distinguished  and  very  welcome 
Harvard  professor  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  realizing  at  its 
full  worth,  but  that  is  of  little  moment  in  this  connection.  I 
feel  sure  he  would  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  the  teachers  pre¬ 
pared  as  he  would  have  them  are  not  bound  to  transfer  the 
methods,  the  discussions,  and  the  operations  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  the  schools  which  they  are  to 
teach.  And  this  is  an  attempt  upon  which  a  very  large  body 
of  college  and  university  teachers  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
fatuously  bent. 

Let  me  state  the  outcome  of  all  these  things,  and  p>erhaps  of 
some  other  things  which  I  have  not  the  space  to  mention,  in  as 
condensed  form  as  I  can. 
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The  educational  system  is  undertaking  too  much,  at  least 
in  the  grades  below  the  college. 

“  Research  ”  is  attempted  where  drill  is  what  is  needed. 

“  Culture  ”  has  been  the  slogan  of  recent  years.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  strength  is  still  more  important.  It  is  very  desira¬ 
ble,  but  it  is  yet  more  desirable  that  boys  shall  be  trained  to 
bear  the  part  of  a  real  man,  and  girls  the  part  of  a  real  woman. 
If  they  are,  the  culture  will  come  with  it.  The  leadership  of 
a  distinguished  son  of  Harv'ard,  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  already  started  a  healthful  reaction. 

Children  are  being  told  that  they  should  elect  their  studies. 
They  cannot  elect.  They  are  put  to  studying  things  they  have 
never  been  prepared  for  and  cannot  grasp,  things  which  are 
laborious  and  unhealthful  now,  but  which  they  would  get  easily 
and  naturally  enough  in  time  if  there  should  ever  be  occasion 
for  it.  It  makes  them  artificial  and  conceited. 

We  have  many  of  us  forced  our  particular  schemes  into  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  until  we  have  constructed  an 
incoherent  and  unsymmetrical  whole.  We  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  it  makes  not  so  much  matter  how  much  work  a 
child  does  as  that  he  shall  do  something  exactly  and  completely, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  difficult  tasks,  and  gain 
the  enthusiasm  for  yet  more  difficult  ones. 

We  have  shaped  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  with  too 
much  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  advanced  schools,  and 
we  have  exacted  so  many  things  for  entrance  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  that  we  have,  too  often,  taken  away  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  completeness  of  preparation,  such  acquisition  of 
power,  as  is  necessary  to  carry  college  work  naturally  and 
satisfactorily. 

We  have  changed  and  multiplied  the  branches  taught  in  the 
schools  until  they  confuse  and  confound  the  home?  upon  which 
the  great  public  educational  system  rests.  Parents  are  unable 
to  enter  into  the  work  of  their  children.  It  is  not  because  the 
parents  are  so  ignorant,  but  because  the  work  is  so  changed 
and  so  complex.  There  is  something  sad  about  this,  and  there 
is  something  more  than  sad,  even  dangerous,  about  it.  It 
lessens  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools.  If  they  sup- 
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port  the  schools  because  it  is  ingrained  in  them  to  do  so, 
they  cannot  by  word  and  act  sustain  a  knowledge  in  their 
children  that  the  home  and  the  school,  the  father  and  the 
mother  and  the  teacher,  are  in  intelligent  concord,  in  active 
alliance,  in  a  not  to  be  questioned  league,  as  of  yore. 

The  management  of  the  early  schools  was  too  harsh;  it  is  too 
condescending  now.  The  child  once  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
teacher,  but  now  the  teacher  is  at  the  feet  of  the  child.  It 
would  be  well  in  moderation;  it  is  bad  in  excess.  It  would  be 
well  if  it  helped  the  child,  but  it  gives  untrue  standards  and 
false  ideals.  There  is  talk  about  applying  the  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  high-school  age,  or  men 
and  women  grown.  They  do  not  want  it.  If  they  accept  it 
they  are  weaklings,  or  become  such. 

There  are  some  healthful  signs  that  the  child-study  diversion 
which  has  been  carried  to  such  extremes  has  well-nigh  run  its 
length.  It  commenced  with  the  infant  in  embryo,  and  has 
come  down  to  adolescence.  It  has  gone  into  some  things  from 
which  miscellaneous  assemblages  should  be  secure.  It  has 
assumed  to  make  some  investigations  in  mixed  gatherings  of 
youth,  and  has  talked  and  has  printed  details  in  public  which 
should  be  resented  by  parents  and,  if  necessary,  prohibited  by 
law.  It  has  delved  in  the  abnormal  and  attracted  the  morbid. 
It  has  made  much  of  things  arranged  by  nature,  things  about 
which  one  can  think  much  and  be  very  wise  and  very  miserable, 
or  which  he  can  let  alone  and  get  on  comfortably  enough. 

There  has  been  too  much  adjusting  to  the  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Physicians  whom  you  admire  because  they  help 
humanity  on  its  way  do  not  pamper  their  stomachs  by  always 
wondering  what  may  be  put  into  them.  They  eat  what  they 
want  and  when  they  want  it,  and  let  their  stomachs  do  the 
adjusting,  and  their  stomachs  ordinarily  do  it.  It  is  better  to 
lay  out  educational  highways  which  ordinary  people  ought  to 
follow,  and  can  follow,  and  help  the  others  to  follow  them,  if 
they  can  do  it  by  help,  even  tho  some  fall  by  the  way,  than  it  is 
to  lay  plans  for  the  weaklings,  and  force  the  larger  and  stronger 
part  to  square  their  lives  by  lines  laid  down  for  the  weaker 
sort. 
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There  is  too  much  agitation,  unceasing  change,  and  con¬ 
sequent  uncertainty  in  the  operations  of  our  American  schools. 
There  is  too  much  individualism  in  laying  plans  and  arranging 
courses  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  too  burning  a  desire  to  say 
something  new  or  do  something  novel  for  the  sake  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  teaching  body.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  this 
has  brought  us  to  where  we  are.  But  we  might  be  quite  as 
well  off  if  we  were  not  exactly  where  we  are.  And,  moreover, 
a  thing  that  is  good  for  a  time  is  not  good  forever.  Plans  and 
processes  ought  to  settle  down  in  the  lower  schools  at  least. 
It  may  very  well  be  assumed  that  there  are  not  going  to  be 
many  more  new  continents  or  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy 
discovered  to  the  profit  of  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  of 
the  schools  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  grade.  The 
doctrinaires  ought  to  seek  places  of  meeting  by  themselves, 
where  they  can  discuss  things  to  their  satisfaction  and  not  keep 
the  whole  educational  system  stirred  up  all  the  time.  We  may 
rest  assured  that,  if  they  ever  came  to  any  sort  of  an  agreement 
upon  anything  of  moment,  we  would  hear  of  it  very  soon.  The 
experts  ought  to  work  in  their  laboratories  until  they  get  hold 
of  something  the  world  ought  to  know,  and  get  it  in  such  shape 
that  the  next  expert  will  not  knock  it  over.  It  is  hard  upon 
a  teacher  or  a  child  to  be  manipulated  by  so  many  “  experts 
who  do  not  agree.  There  are  some  things  about  this  modern 
school  system  of  ours  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  very 
profitably  cooled  off  with  a  good  stream  of  cold  water. 

As  much  as  is  practicable,  and  perhaps  more  than  is  desirable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  very  much  has  been  accomplished 
and  that  there  is  really  so  much  to  gratify  and  so  little  to 
condemn  in  our  educational  system,  has  been  said  upon  this 
phase  of  our  subject.  Happily  I  cannot  have  my  way,  and 
happily  the  other  man  cannot  either.  The  true  way  will  come 
out  of  the  compounding.  That  is  reason  enough  why  we 
should  each  have  a  way  and,  within  reasonable  limits,  should 
stand  by  it. 

In  concluding  words,  my  say  concerning  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  as  follows : 

I  would  not  forget  that  the  educational  system  rests  upon 
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three  foundations,  viz. :  (a)  the  policy  of  the  States  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  legislatures  and  accomplished  thru  the  taxing 
power;  (&)  local  communities,  which,  thru  the  exercise  of 
power  delegated  by  the  State,  supplement  the  system  provided 
by  the  State  to  such  extent  as  will  be  sustained  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  pride,  and  resource  of  the  vicinage,  and  (c)  private 
beneficence,  which  enriches  and  embellishes  the  legally  estab¬ 
lished  system  and  founds  great  institutions  to  give  the  largest 
inspiration  to  the  comprehensive  whole. 

I  would  aim  at  an  elementary  school  in  reach  of  every  home, 
a  secondary  school  in  every  city,  township,  or  incorporated  vil¬ 
lage,  and  a  university  in  every  State,  all  free  and  without  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  sex  or  other  conditions  appertaining  to  the 
individual.  I  would  even  go  farther  than  some  and  pursue 
courses  which  would  not  drive  out  the  cultivated  and  the  rich. 

I  would  adopt  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  platform  as  to  the 
teaching  force,  and  try  to  secure  college  or  normal  graduates 
for  the  elementary  schools,  college  graduates  with  a  year  or 
two  of  graduate  work  for  the  secondary  schools,  university 
doctors  for  the  colleges,  and  the  real  experts  who  have  had  their 
feet  on  the  ground  and  shown  sanity,  productivity,  and  power 
for  the  universities.  I  would  fight  political,  social,  reli^ous, 
and  all  other  influences  which  are  disposed  to  meddle  with  the 
teaching  force,  and  I  would  adopt  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
preference  on  the  basis  of  merit  in  every  place  and  at  every  time 
where  there  was  half  an  opportunity. 

I  would  manage  children  without  so  much  reference  to  their 
weaknesses  or  f>eculiarities,  recognizing  these  where  so  marked 
as  to  make  it  necessary,  but  not  accentuating  them  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  or  in  the  thought  of  the  school.  I  would  not  allow 
a  teacher  to  put  a  hand  on  a  child  in  punishment.  I  would  not 
coddle;  I  would  direct,  encouraging  comradeship  as  children 
grow  up  to  it  and  prove  worthy  of  it.  I  would  make  plans  for 
normal  children  and,  assuming  that  the  crowd  is  normal,  expect 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  plans.  I  would  give  special 
help  to  the  exceptional  cases,  if  a  little  unusual  help  would 
suffice,  and  go  on  without  saying  much  about  it. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  put  into  the  heads  of  children  the 
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accumulated  history,  science,  philosophy,  art,  and  patriotism 
of  the  ages.  I  would  give  a  school  an  architectural  school- 
house  and  artistic  grounds,  and  put  some  standard  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  call  attention  to  the  need  of  caring  for  them,  and 
see  that  they  are  cared  for,  and  let  that  do  for  art  for  some 
years  of  child  life.  I  would  not  teach  patriotism,  but  I  would 
lay  the  foundations  of  citizenship  in  mathematics,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  history  with  less  of  the  imaginative  and  fictitious 
living  in  it  which  we  hear  so  much  about.  I  would  stir  their 
feeling  and  draw  out  the  better  expression  of  themselves,  not 
by  laying  so  much  stress  on  original  work,  but  by  having  them 
rehearse  masterpieces  in  literature  on  Friday  afternoons.  I 
am  sure  the  patriotism  of  the  school  and  of  the  community 
would  be  the  gainer  by  it.  I  would  lay  foundations  upon 
which  the  State  might  rely  by  training  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  students  in  college,  to  respect  authority,  and  by 
inbreeding  in  them  the  habit  of  performing  their  duty.  I 
would  mix  with  them  freely  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  ball 
ground.  I  would  yell  with  them  in  victory  and  carry  one  end 
of  the  shutter  in  disaster,  but  I  would  give  them  tasks  which 
they  could  do,  and  see  that  they  did  them  exactly  and  com¬ 
pletely.  I  would  work,  not  for  quantity,  but  for  interest  and 
for  power.  I  would  reason  that  if  I  started  the  child  aright  at 
first,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  would  in  time  gain  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  would  steadily  increase,  and  that  he  would  ever  after 
bless  me  for  it.  I  would  have  no  electing,  at  least  below  the 
college,  but  I  would  have  plenty  of  drill.  I  would  try  to  do 
the  electing  and  endeavor  to  provide  the  resolution  necessary 
in  the  premises.  I  would  strive  to  train  the  youth  so  that  when 
he  got  to  the  age  when  he  ought  to  have  judgment  he  would 
have  it,  and  so  that  when  he  made  his  election  he  would  have 
zest  and  power  to  accomplish  what  he  undertook.  I  would  not 
try  to  make  nice  characters  so  much  as  square  and  strong  ones. 
Beauty  in  form  follows,  it  does  not  precede,  effectiveness  in 
life.  I  would  put  in  the  way  of  the  youth  the  things  which 
would  lead  him  to  think  that  the  constructive  industries,  the 
industrial  arts,  are  quite  as  respectable  and  quite  as  promising 
and  profitable  as  the  professions,  and  I  would  preach  and  ex- 
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emplify  the  gospel  of  work  by  brain  and  hand  from  morning 
to  night,  year  in  and  year  out. 

I  would  lose  no  opportunity  to  assert  the  fact  that  any  power 
to  uplift  and  vitalize  the  work  in  any  school  must  come  from  a 
school  above.  But  I  would  insist  that  the  schools  above  shall 
know  the  real  conditions  and  come  into  intelligent  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  schools  below  before  presuming  to  direct 
and  inspire  them.  I  would  have  the  way  open  and  continuous 
from  the  primary  to  the  university.  I  would  trust  the  work 
of  the  schools  below  at  least  until  it  was  proved  that  they  were 
unworthy,  and  I  would  not  distrust  all  because  some  proved 
unworthy.  I  would  lay  more  stress  upon  one’s  knowledge  and 
resources  when  coming  up  for  his  degree  than  upon  his  acquisi¬ 
tions  when  he  wants  to  commence  to  earn  one.  I  would  not 
allow  the  incapable  or  the  indolent  to  clog  the  machinery  and 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  but  I  would  soften  hard-and- 
fast  entrance  requirements  so  as  to  give  his  rightful  opportunity 
to  one  giving  reasonable  promise  of  power  to  do  the  work.  I 
would  do  all  I  could  to  interlace  all  the  schools  of  all  grades, 
and  people  of  all  kinds  together,  by  generosity  and  helpfulness, 
because  the  stability  of  the  nation  hangs  upon  it,  and  because 
educational  exclusiveness  and  meanness  defeat  themselves. 

I  would  never  forget  that  the  educational  system  of  America 
is  not  merely  for  the  people.  It  is  the  people’s  system.  They 
have  created  it.  They  are  to  administer  it.  Great  men  have 
founded  the  great  privately  endowed  universities,  and  men  of 
their  kind  are  to  administer  those  universities.  The  religious 
denominations  have  set  up  schools  of  their  own  and  for  their 
own  ends,  and  they  are  to  carry  them  on.  The  people  have 
established  the  great  public  educational  system,  and  the  people 
are  to  direct  it.  All  must  work  in  accord  with  the  common 
sentiment,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  decay,  for  we  are  a  cosmo¬ 
politan,  but  a  united  people.  Civilizations  make  schools,  not 
schools  civilizations.  Schools  are  the  instruments  and  helps 
of  civilizations,  but  civilizations  come  out  of  the  Great  Un¬ 
known.  Our  democratic  society  has  developed  our  educa¬ 
tional  forces  and  ideals  on  democratic,  but  virile  lines.  There 
are  more  elements  of  strength  than  of  weakness  in  democracy. 
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We  suffer  much  from  mismanagement  by  incompetents  and 
self-seekers,  but  we  want  no  better  management  than  the  crea¬ 
tors  of  institutions  can  give  them  and  will  sustain.  Mismanage¬ 
ment  is  in  defiance  of  the  better  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  this  better  sentiment  which  will  have  its  way.  Let  us  help 
it  on  its  way.  There  is  a  spirit  in  this  democracy  of  ours  which 
is  only  manifest  on  occasions,  and  which  we  too  often  over¬ 
look  and  ignore.  It  has  come  out  of  a  great  past.  It  has 
resulted  from  the  compounding  of  the  greatest  peoples  in 
world  history.  Let  us  distinguish  that  spirit  and  follow  its 
lead.  Let  the  educational  advance  be  in  touch  and  in  harmony 
with  it.  Let  the  schools  l^ear  in  mind  the  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  and  industrial  history  of  the  country  and  be  content  to 
employ  simple  plans  and  settled  measures  in  promoting  the 
noble  and  lofty  mission  of  our  democracy. 

Andrew  S.  Dr.^per 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AS  A  SOCIAL  FORCE 

I  shall  not  speak  of  industrial  training  upon  its  educational 
side,  training  in  the  use  of  tools  for  an  educational  end.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  it  upon  its  commercial  side.  I  have  been 
askfed  to  say  something  concerning  it  as  a  social  force,  and  to 
this  I  shall  try  to  relate  the  few  words  that  I  have  to  say. 

First  of  all,  the  boy — and  let  this  expression  stand  for  the 
pupil  in  the  school — the  boy  to-day  is  a  social  product  and  not 
a  social  element.  He  is  complex,  and  to-day  more  than 
formerly,  possibly,  there  are  four  influences  at  work  on  him  to 
give  him  a  social  value. 

The  first  is  the  almost  utter  lack  of  masculine  influence  in 
his  up-bringing.  Practically  we  are  dealing  with  half-orphans 
in  our  schools.  That  means  socially  that  there  is  a  lack  of  the 
element  that  develops  regard  for  order,  law,  and  discipline. 

A  second  element  is  that  out  of  the  social  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  the  boy’s  life  has  gone  a  generous  estimate  of 
manual  labor,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  the  native-born 
children  of  the  native-born. 

Third.  Into  its  place,  or  instead  of  it,  has  come  a  social 
atmosphere  saturated  with  commercialism.  This  leads  the  boy 
and  the  parent  of  the  boy  not  only  to  demand  short  courses  of 
study  in  school,  but,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  urge  him  into  a 
wage-earning  position. 

The  fourth  element  is  that  the  boy  to-day,  at  least  in  the  city, 
is  training  in  class  isolation.  The  school  follows  the  house 
and  home,  and  when  we  have  blocks  in  the  center  of  our  cities 
given  solely  to  business,  and  widely  separated  residential 
sections — as,  in  Boston,  on  one  side  the  North  End  and  on  the 
other  the  Back  Bay, — the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  are  separated  from  the  poor  in  their  school  life. 
Training  in  broad,  sympathetic  regard  for,  and  esteem  of,  the 
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labor,  judgment,  and  character  of  those  of  other  social  classes 
than  their  own  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This,  then,  is  the  question :  What  are  the  social  conditions 
to-day  under  which  the  industrially  educated  pupil  may  become, 
or  tend  to  become,  a  constructive  social  force  ? 

First  of  all,  let  us  note  that  the  boy,  shaping  under  the 
influences  named,  comes  to  the  question  which  is  critical  in  the 
labor  world,  the  certainty  or  uncertainty,  regularity  or  lack  of 
regularity,  of  labor  and  income.  The  great  question  of  the 
laboring  man  is  not  that  of  wage,  but  of  income;  not  of  a  wage 
rate,  but  of  yearly  earning.  Very  largely  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  work  the  wage  rate  gives  us  a  too  narrow  basis 
on  which  to  judge  of  the  well-being  of  a  fellow-citizen,  and  less 
now  than  at  almost  any  preceding  time. 

This  irregularity  of  labor  is  due  to  many  causes,  but,  in 
contrast  to  other  peoples,  it  is  traceable  to  American  private 
and  individual  initiative  in  business.  It  comes  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  North,  and  with  us  especially,  an  increasing  relative 
percentage  of  manufactured  product  is  not  of  staples,  but  of 
goods  demanded  by  fashion.  This  change  in  the  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  is  due  to  the  removal  of  factories  working 
on  staples,  and  the  general  wider  distribution  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  articles,  as  cotton  in  the  South,  boots  and  shoes  in 
the  West,  and  iron  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  comes,  too,  and  especially,  I  suppose,  in  this  section,  from 
the  fact  that  w'e  are  gradually  ceasing  to  manufacture  for 
stock,  and  are  manufacturing  more  on  order,  which  means  that 
an  employer  may  put  six  hundred  men  into  his  factory  for 
three  months,  and  then  dismiss  them,  for  he  has  no  more 
orders  and  he  will  not  manufacture  for  stock  when  fashions 
change  so  rapidly.  When  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  a  factory  is  made,  the  trained  man  is  the  first  to 
be  taken  on.  He  is  the  valuable  man,  the  economical  man  to 
employ.  The  same  man  is  the  last  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
chance  job.  He  is  employed,  while  the  incompetent,  un¬ 
skilled  man  is  set  adrift.  He  has  less  irregular  work  than  the 
untrained  man,  securing  employment  first,  and  holding  the  job 
for  the  longest  time  when  the  trade  is  dull,  besides,  in  all 
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probability,  receiving  better  wage  while  at  work.  Thus  in¬ 
dustrial  education  makes  for  regularity  of  employment,  and 
for  regularity  of  income  on  which  one  can  count,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  may  form  a  provident  habit. 

But  more  than  this.  The  man  who  is  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  seeks  it,  or  may  seek  it  if  he  is  a  positive  character, 
in  another  town  or  city  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  and  in  which  his  family  lives.  This  often  means 
immoral  sexual  relations  and  deserted  wives  and  families,  and 
is  especially  common  among  the  foreign  element.  Indeed  the 
deserted  wife  is  becoming  a  great  factor  for  our  consideration 
in  the  work  of  charity  relief,  and  this  is  due  in  no  small 
measure,  as  men  who  have  trami>ed  for  work  tell  me,  to  the 
fact  of  irregular  employment  driving  them  from  place  to  place. 

Not  only  that,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  irregular¬ 
ity  of  employment,  men  marry  later  than  formerly;  wisely 
contending  that  they  cannot  establish  a  home  until  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  their  maintaining  it.  It  is  needless  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  train  of  social  evils  resulting  from  late  marriage 
in  industrial  and  commercial  centers.  These  evils,  present 
and  increasing,  cause  the  student  of  social  movements  serious 
thought.  But  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  skilled  training 
gives  to  the  young  man  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  and  wiser 
establishment  of  a  home  than  he  would  otherwise  have,  and, 
1>ecause  the  income  is  more  regular,  it  permits  him  to  maintain 
that  home  by  his  own  breadwinning  ability,  without  compel¬ 
ling  the  wife  to  be  a  breadwinner  also.  This  conduces  to  the 
birth  of  physically  sound  children  as  compared  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  factory-working  mother,  and  makes  it  possible  for 
these  children  to  be  mothered  and  trained  as  God  intended. 
Thus  the  industrial  training  of  the  boy  bears  directly  upon, 
and  is  a  positive  constructive  force  in,  the  home. 

Let  me  refer  before  leaving  this  point  to  another  fact,  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  met  to-day  in  dealing  with  youth  is  that 
the  year  they  begin  to  earn  wages,  that  year  they  begin  to 
assert  independence  and  break  from  parental  authority.  If 
one  or  two  years  more,  and  especially  two  years,  are  given  to 
their  training,  they  are  maintained  so  much  longer  in  touch 
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with  the  home,  and  this  is  greatly  needed  as  a  safeguard. 
The  importance  of  such  additional  strength  to  the  influence 
about  the  youth  is  acknowledged  when  we  realize  the  menace 
to  the  American  home.  Nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  are 
the  homes  of  a  nation  so  endangered  by  the  late  marriage  and 
nil  its  consequences  as  here  in  our  own  country. 

Second:  We  have  in  the  prevailing  industrial  disquiet,  the 
natural  result  of  which  is  the  strike,  a  large  and  disturbing 
problem.  Is  this  industrial  difficulty  met  in  any  way  or  re¬ 
lieved  by  industrial  training?  By  no  means  is  the  general  dis¬ 
quiet  wholly  because  of  the  incompetent,  uncontrolled  man, 
altho  some  of  the  disturbed  conditions  must  be  attributed  to 
him.  Some  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  ignorance  of 
foremen,  superintendents,  and  managers.  Some  of  it  comes 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  our 
thought  and  our  institutions  are  put  over  men  who  are  born 
upon  our  soil,  and  naturally  there  result  friction  and  trouble 
in  the  factory. 

But  fundamentally  I  l)elieve  the  difficulty  to  be  far  other  than 
this,  I.  e.,  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  lack  of  the  historic 
sense  which  would  lead  to  larger  views.  We  are  not  an  old, 
historic  people.  We  are  told  that,  because  we  are  not,  there  is  a 
reaction  among  students,  and  they  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  history;  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  average  man  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  historic  association.  We  have  few  great  his¬ 
toric  monuments.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  we  lack 
perspective;  we  are  apt  to  setj  things  and  persons  in  isolation 
rather  than  in  their  relations  ;  we  are  not  called  constantly  to 
recognize  that  the  present  follows  upon  a  long  past;  we  do  not 
always  stay  to  value  institutions  as  products  of  generations — 
to  trace  the  present  to  the  past  and  on  into  the  future;  in  other 
words,  it  means  the  absence  of  an  historic  sense  that  causes  a 
man  to  regard  an  employer  as  an  individual,  and  not  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  community  surrounded  by  and  involved  in  a  system — 
a  social  system, — and  leads  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  treat  the  employed — the  organized  body  or  the  few  men — 
as  a  unit  apart  from  the  system. 

Now  with  the  larger  outlook  imparted  by  industrial  educa- 
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tion,  opening  the  mind  as  it  does  to  perceive  the  relation 
between  part  and  part,  and  part  to  whole,  and  wholes  to  other 
wholes,  we  may  hope  to  develop  somewhat  of  that  quality 
which  comes  to  the  man  of  culture  thru  travel  and  touch  on 
the  larger  circles  of  life.  When  a  working  comprehension  of 
the  actual  historic  growth  of  institutions  and  of  society  is. 
possessed  by  all  of  us,  the  road  to  peace  will  be  smoothed  and 
shortened.  Thus,  again,  the  industrially  trained  man  becomes 
a  positive  constructive  force,  as  he  sees  things  in  their  relations 
and  helps  those  among  whom  he  stands  to  see  them  in  their 
relations. 

We  go  far  in  our  training  before  we  begin  to  realize  the 
economic  value  of  sentiment.  We  have  gone  some  distance 
in  social  study  before  we  realize  how  large  a  part  it  plays  in  the 
labor  question,  in  government.  It  is  not  simply  the  right 
proved  to  be  right  which  motives  the  action ;  it  is  right  proved 
to  be  right  plus  the  delight  in  the  right.  It  is  the  sentiment 
added  to  the  intellectual  grasp  and  recognition  of  the  fact. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  a  great  body  of  class  feeling  that 
must  be  made  over  into  healthy  social  feeling,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  a  constructive  factor  in  our  life.  Feeling  has 
weight  and  value.  This  is  a  point  which  has  not  l>een  empha¬ 
sized  so  largely  as  it  deserves,  in  connection  with  industrial 
training.  We  must,  if  possible,  develop  the  delight,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  in  work,  in  seeing  something  grow — not  the  grasp  of 
principle  or  of  technique,  not  the  training  of  hand  or  eye, 
simply.  No  education  has  reached  its  true  goal  and  purpose 
until  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand  has  been  awakened,  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  understanding  acquired,  and  this  interest,  or 
sentiment,  is  developed  by  industrial  training.  The  young 
man  thus  trained  is  to  be  one  in  the  majority — one  among 
workingmen.  His  feeling,  ennobled  and  true,  is  to  touch  and 
direct  the  force  of  feeling  among  laboring  men.  He  sees  things 
larger;  he  has  not  the  sentiment  of  bitterness,  but  of  ambition 
and  purpose;  his  sentiment  guards  his  judgment. 

Now  the  large  meaning  in  thus  developing  the  sentiment  is 
that  we,  more  than  any  other  people,  have  before  us  the 
problem  of  assimilating  a  great  variety  of  men  and  women  into 
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loyal  citizenship.  Many  of  these  have  a  fostered  sentiment  of 
hatred  to  government.  They  have,  a  hatred  of  toil.  They 
are  well-developed  mentally,  but  they  work  because  they  must. 
How  are  we  to  assimilate  them  ?  We  from  the  university  circle 
can  never  touch  so  largely  and  so  valuably  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  as  can  the  man  who  stands  in  the  majority,  to  help  in 
the  assimilation  of  this  mass  of  humanity  that  comes  to  our 
shores. 

The  workingman  trained  in  our  schools  is  to  be  a  large 
factor  in  the  assimilation  of  this  great  body  of  foreign-born 
workingmen  into  American  manhood.  But  more,  this  as¬ 
similation  has  vast  significance,  as  the  call  is  made  more  and 
more  urgently  for  direct  legislation.  It  has  significance  when 
we  are  emphasizing  constantly  the  words,  “  initiative,”  “  ref¬ 
erendum.”  When,  in  addition  to  our  universal  male  suffrage, 
sentiment  is  valued  as  a  political  force,  happy  will  he  be  who 
shapes  the  thought  and  feeling  of  workingmen,  being  himself 
not  only  a  workingman,  but  the  Ijest  trained  among  the  work¬ 
ingmen,  and  grateful  that  the  community  allows  him  to  use 
his  best  powers.  Then  shall  we  have  the  assimilation  which 
we  seek.  Then  shall  the  referendum  and  direct  legislation  in 
our  great  democracy  be  not  a  menace  or  a  harm,  but  a  mighty 
good.  Nowhere,  I  believe,  is  industrial  training  so  directly 
and  so  powerfully  a  social  constructive  force,  or  can  it  be,  as 
in  this  land  of  ours. 

This,  then,  is  the  thought  that  I  would  leave  with  you — that 
the  boy  of  to-day,  trained  industrially,  may  become  a  great 
constructive  social  force,  as  he  is  brought  in  contact  with 
social  nurture  in  the  home,  social  lalx)r  in  the  shop,  and  social 
administration  in  the  government. 

Herbert  W.  Stebbins 

Boston,  Mass. 


IV 


EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES 

If  you  could  enter  into  my  feelings  just  now,  you  would  find 
that  I  am  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  mind.  I  made  my  appear¬ 
ance  here  a  short  time  ago,  went  into  the  meeting  of  your 
Association,  and  as  a  Presbyterian  was  very  much  interested 
in  hearing  immediately  a  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 
I  think  that  altho  politics  makes  strange  associations  some¬ 
times,  yet  that  educational  influences  are  having  the  same 
effect  upon  certain  persons.  It  seems  to  me  almost  amusing, 
certainly  incongruous,  that  a  man  who  has  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  education  in  its  higher  forms  should  be  speaking  to 
you,  for  I  own  no  diploma.  I  have  signed  a  great  many  and 
they  are  circulating  over  various  parts  of  the  Southern  country, 
but  I  do  not  possess  one,  I  have  no  relations  with  any  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions,  tho  I  have  a  little  association 
with  some  of  the  plainer  and  simpler  institutions  that  are  con¬ 
cerned  particularly  with  the  education  of  the  colored  people. 

I  have  had  another  very  serious  impression  forced  deeply 
upon  me,  and  it  is  that  this  Association  does  not  need  to  call 
into  its  councils  speakers  from  outside  to  discuss  Southern 
education,  for  there  are  men  at  this  table  who,  in  this  matter, 
could  readily  be  my  teachers,  and  they  could  give  you  the  in¬ 
formation  that  you  are  hoping  to  receive  from  my  presence 
here,  but  concerning  which  I  fear  you  will  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed. 

It  is  always  a  little  interesting  to  me  when  I  am  asked  to 
have  anything  to  do  or  to  say  about  Southern  education,  for  I 
am  a  Northern  man,  thru  and  thru.  I  have  held  the  extreme 
Northern  view  of  slavery  and  the  Northern  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  and  the  cognate  questions  that  come  with  the 
heredity  and  make-up  of  a  man  from  this  end  of  the  country. 
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I  sometimes  ask  myself — and  I  am  interested  in  answering  the 
question — as  to  why  I  am  so  much  absorbed  in  Southern  educa¬ 
tion.  Well,  I  think  that  there  may  be  several  reasons  given; 
indeed  there  are  several  items  that  might  be  noted  in  the  reply  to 
that  question.  It  has  come  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  force 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  we  are  perhaps  just  now 
beginning  to  be,  in  a  full  and  complete  and  broad  sense,  one 
nation.  We  were  divided  thru  very  many  generations  by  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  and  by  issues  having  to  do  with  slavery, 
and  finally  those  questions  were  settled  by  the  court  of  last 
resort,  but  the  irritations  that  remained  afterward  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  all  these  many  long  years  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
until  recent  days.  But  now  the  Northern  politician  has  very 
little  use  for  the  bloody  shirt;  the  Southern  politician,  the 
small  one,  still  has  some  use  for  the  sectional  issue,  but,  in  a 
general  way,  those  matters  are  disappearing.  A  new  genera¬ 
tion  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  with  it  there  are  bright,  earnest 
minds  looking  to  the  future,  and.  now  the  past  is  fading  out 
and  we  are  coming  together,  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and  as  we  are 
feeling  a  harmonious  touch,  prejudices  are  passing  away,  so 
that,  in  my  opinion,  we  are,  in  a  more  emphatic  sense  than 
ever  before,  one  whole  and  complete  nation.  If  this  is  so,  no 
part  of  the  country  can  fail  to  be  interesting  at  every  vital 
point  to  every  other  part  of  the  country.  In  looking  over  the 
matters  connected  with  the  educational  conditions  of  the  South, 
everyone  of  patriotic  impulse,  of  broad  sympathy,  of  philan¬ 
thropic  mind,  of  progressive  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  see  things 
that  are  very  serious  and  that  appeal  to  the  very  best  instincts 
of  our  nature.  That  being  the  case,  if  we  are  honest  and  faith¬ 
ful  citizens,  having  a  Christian  and  sympathetic  spirit  toward 
our  fellow-men,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  these  things. 

The  tremendous  need  that  we  see  thruout  that  section  of 
our  country  brings  another  thought,  or  rather,  another  reason 
for  our  interest.  Any  very  great  section  of  the  country  to  a 
large  degree  illiterate  cannot  fail  to  have  its  efifect  on  the  whole 
of  us.  We  must  either  lift  these  people  up,  or  they  will  drag 
us  down.  That  is  indeed  a  potent  reason  why  we  should  have 
an  interest  in  this  subject.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  other  and 
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further  thought  of  the  burden  that  is  upon  our  Southern  fellow- 
citizens,  upon  the  earnest  and  progressive  people  among  them, 
whose  hearts  respond  to  the  best  sentiments  here,  whose  im¬ 
pulses  are  in  harmony  with  the  best  impulses  of  our  country. 
The  burden  these  people  have  to  l^ear  is  too  great,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  demand — from  the  sympathetic  and  sentimental  point 
of  view  as  well  as  from  the  other  point  of  view  I  have  tried  to 
express — they  have  a  right  to  demand  and  expect  our  help. 

There  is  always  something  that  is  perhaps  almost  ungra¬ 
cious  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Our  Southern  friends 
are  proud  and  they  are  sensitive.  We  take  them  into  our 
confidence  as  fellow-citizens,  and  we  would  do  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  wound  their  sensibilities.  When  we  come  to  consider 
facts  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  literacy  and  illiteracy  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  we  state  things  that  are  not  always 
pleasant  to  hear,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  proud 
and  sensitive  and  at  the  same  time  not  thoroly  informed,  we 
perhaps  are  in  the  position  of  appearing  to  do  the  ungracious 
thing.  Therefore,  in  the  very  few  things  I  shall  present  for 
your  consideration  in  detail,  I  think  it  might  t)e  well  if  they 
were  not  printed  for  general  circulation  from  this  end  of  the 
country;  nevertheless,  my  facts  are  all  furnished  from  Southern 
sources. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  think  it  is  always  well  to  keep 
in  mind  when  we  are  thinking  about  these  matters,  and  that  is 
some  of  the  relations  of  opinion  and  feeling  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  nothing  now  par¬ 
ticularly  to  do  with  what  were  the  opinions  of  ourselves  or  our 
fathers  in  i86i.  That  is  all  closed.  It  is  out  of  the  way. 
The  war  came,  the  issues  were  settled.  It  took  me  a  great, 
great  many  years  to  learn  this  truth — it  has  dawned  on  me 
only  lately,  and  I  lx>th  hope  and  think  I  am  a  representative 
average  man  in  the  sense  to  which  I  refer.  My  long-time 
feeling  concerning  our  Southern  friends  was  that  they  could 
only  come  back  to  us  as  penitents,  as  the  prodigal  son  coming 
with  a  plea  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  the  fold  again.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  is  all  wrong,  very  wrong.  All  we 
have  a  right  to  say  to  them  as  fellow-citizens  is,  “  Do  you  accept 
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this  decision?  If  you  do  accept  it,  then  vve  are  fellow-citizens 
and  brothers,  just  as  we  should  be.”  I  think  that  fairly 
represents  the  present  general  public  opinion  of  this  part  of  the 
■country,  but  it  has  taken  us  a  great  many  years  to  learn  how 
wrong  our  attitude  toward  that  question  has  been.  But  that 
is  out  of  the  way  now,  and  we  are  not  thinking  of  1861.  It  is 
a  most  blessed  thing  that  we  are  coming  together  as  we  are. 
Here  I  am,  a  radical  Northern  man.  Alongside  of  me  is  one 
of  the  most  dynamic,  forceful  of  workers,  a  son  of  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  chief  of  staff.  That  a  time  has  come  when  we  could 
meet  together  in  a  perfect  understanding  and  sympathy  in 
Southern  interests  brings  to  my  heart  a  sentiment  that  I  never, 
in  the  past,  expected  to  live  long  enough  to  understand. 

Now  I  have  a  few  pieces  of  paper  here,  but  they  are  for  your 
protection.  I  am  not  proposing  to  read  either  printed  matter 
or  a  long  manuscript. 

Concerning  the  educational  situation  in  the  South  I  do  wish 
to  bring,  even  in  a  v'ery  fragmentary  way,  to  your  attention  a 
few  facts.  I  read  here  a  brief  quotation  from  an  address  made 
by  Dr.  Charles  \V.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  conference  for 
education  in  the  South.  His  opening  words  are  so  forceful  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  in  them : 

Everything  in  the  South  waits  upon  the  general  education  of  the  people. 
Industrial  development  waits  for  more  captains  of  industry,  superintendents 
of  factories,  and  skilled  workmen.  The  natural  resources  of  the  Southern 
States  are  great  and  varied  ;  capital  in  abundance  is  ready  for  investment 
in  them  :  only  men  are  wanted  who  can  plan,  organize,  and  direct.  This 
is  true  of  all  our  industries,  even  of  our  agriculture.  A  director  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  says :  “  We  can  do  little  more  to  improve* 
the  agricultural  methods  of  the  farmers  until  a  new  generation  is  educated, 
which  can  read  our  bulletins,  apply  scientific  methods,  and  keep  simple  farm 
accounts.” 

The  colleges  for  liberal,  and  institutions  for  scientific  and  technical,  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  wait  for  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools.  With  the  same 
population  there  were,  during  1899,  in  all  collegiate  and  graduate  courses 
in  liberal  arts  only  16,351  students  in  the  Southern  States  against  30,741  in 
the  North  Central  States,  where  they  have  public  high  schools. 

The  comparison  is  not  l^etvveen  the  whole  South  and  the 
whole  North;  it  is  between  the  South  and  a  corresponding 
section  of  equal  population. 
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A  system  of  public  education  is  a  pyramid  ;  tlie  primary  schools  are  the 
foundation,  the  secondary  schools  and  high  schools,  the  normal  schools, 
the  technical  schools,  and  the  colleges  carry  up  the  structure  step  by  step, 
and  the  university  is  the  capstone.  Our  old  system  of  education  in  the 
South,  so  far  as  we  had  any,  was  a  Greek  column ;  the  university  was  a 
beautifully  carved  capital  of  classic  design,  supported  by  a  slender  column 
of  literary  colleges  and  academies,  which  stood  upon  a  narrow  and  unsub¬ 
stantial  base  of  private  schools. 

Good  government  in  town  and  State,  and  intelligent  action  in  national 
affairs,  are  impossible  without  educated  voters.  Pettifogging  politicians, 
selfish  demagogs,  and  corrupt  lobbyists  will  continue  to  control  our  legis¬ 
lative  and  county  governments  until  a  majority  of  the  voters  can  read  and 
think  for  themselves.  The  republic  must  have  an  educated  citizenship  or 
go  down.  The  question  of  educating  all  the  people  is  more  critically 
important  to  the  South  than  it  is  to  the  remainder  of  the  nation.  We  must 
educate  all  our  people,  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  or  the  South  will  become  a 
dependent  province  instead  of  a  co-ordinate  portion  of  the  nation.  What, 
for  example,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  complete  isolation,  of  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  from  the  councils  of  the  nation,  of  a  dozen  States  which 
for  a  long  time  supplied  a  majority  of  the  statesmen  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  unless  it  is  the  political  ignorance  of  their  successors, 
illustrated  persistently  by  the  pursuit  of  absurd  financial  theories  and 
antiquated  political  hobbies?  The  only  remedy  for  the  political  situation 
in  the  South  is  to  be  found  in  public  education. 

This  statement  from  a  Southern  man, — from  the  very  man 
I  referred  to  as  the  son  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  staff  officer, — 
considering'  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  can  be  regarded  as 
authoritative. 

If  you  want  information  of  this  kind,  there  is  abundance 
of  it  at  your  command  from  the  South.  In  these  matters 
I  have  only  a  few  hints  to  give.  The  principal  interest,  we 
might  say,  in  this  matter  of  educational  conditions  at  the  South 
centers  in  the  central  South  and  the  Gulf  States  rather  than 
in  the  border  States.  Concerning  the  matter  of  the  school 
population  of  the  States  further  south,  the  central  South  and 
the  Gulf  States,  a  few  simple  statistics  will  be  indicative  and 
perhaps  interesting. 

Of  the  school  population  of  North  Carolina  but  59.8  per 
cent,  are  enrolled;  of  the  school  population  of  Alabama,  57  and 
a  fraction;  of  Georgia,  61;  of  Tennessee,  70.  The  average 
daily  attendance — perahps  these  figures  may  come  home  to  ex¬ 
perienced  professors  and  teachers — the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  enrolled  in  North  Carolina  is  51  per  cent.  Put 
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those  two  points  together.  North  Carolina  has  less  than  60  per 
cent,  of  its  school  population  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily- 
attendance  of  the  enrollment  is  51  and  a  fraction  per  cent., 
which  I  think  figures  out  that  the  attendance  in  the  brief 
school  terms  of  the  year  is  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population.  A  few  facts  like  these  will  indicate  the  conditions. 
While  some  of  the  other  Southern  States  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing — Alabama  shows  better  and  Tennessee  shows  better  than 
North  Carolina — yet  the  average  proportion  of  attendance  to 
the  enrollment  in  all  of  these  States  is  lamentably  small. 

Take  in  association  with  these  statements  a  few  other 
simple  facts.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Carolina  there 
are  most  excellent  school  systems.  I  think  the  city  of  Wil¬ 
mington  has  a  very  excellent  school  system,  and  Raleigh  is  in 
a  very  favorable  condition.  But  taking  the  school  properties 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  and  averaging  them  with  all  of 
the  country  schools,  you  get  at  the  result  of  the  value  of  a 
school  property,  land  and  building,  of  $180.  In  Tennessee  it 
is  better;  the  value  of  a  school  property  is  $426;  in  Alabama, 
$212;  in  Georgia,  $523. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  in  which  these  matters  may 
l:)e  worked  out.  One  that  I  have  thought  worthy,  perhaps,  of 
your  attention  for  a  moment  or  two  is  the  relation  of  education 
to  crime.  I  again  fall  back  on  Dr.  Dabney  as  my  authority. 
There  is  a  single  county  selected  in  Tennessee.  (It  would  be 
indivious  to  make  the  name  of  this  county  public.) 

In  the  year  1895,  for  example,  the  county  referred  to  paid  $37,000  to 
prosecute  2668,  mostly  petty  criminal,  cases ;  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
State  paid  $17,000  toward  the  same  prosecutions,  making  a  total  of  $54,000. 
or  $20.35  ^  case.  This  was  simply  the  cost  of  prosecution;  it  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  supporting  the  convicted  criminals  in  prisons.  There 
were  2668  prosecutions  in  a  population  of  74,000,  or  about  I  in  24.  Among 
the  people  in  our  jails  are  8  illiterates  to  i  who  can  read  and  write. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  in  New  York  State.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  intelligence  in  its  penitentiaries. 

In  our  penitentiaries  there  are  6  illiterates  to  i  who  can  read  and  write. 
Now  one-half  of  the  people  prosecuted  in  the  county  in  question  were  of 
school  age.  One-half  the  cost  of  prosecuting  these  cases  would  have  sent 
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nearly  io,ocx>  children  to  school  for  the  full  annual  Tennessee  term.  Can 
we  doubt  that  if  this  money  had  been  expended  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  we  should  not  have  had  to  send  them  to  jails  and  penitentiaries.^ 

I  have  a  few  other  matters  to  present  worthy  of  your 
thought.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  work  of  which  I  shall  tell 
you  briefly  in  a  little  while,  there  is  a  considerable  study  by 
counties  going  on.  Here  is  one  county  in  Tennessee,  that  has 
an  area  of  490  square  miles  and  a  population  of  a  little  less 
than  25,000,  which  makes  a  jxjpulation  of  49  and  a  fraction  to 
the  square  mile,  which  is  a  little  alxjve  the  average.  Of  the 
white  voters  25.8  per  cent.,  and  of  the  colored  voters  52.6  per 
cent.,  are  illiterate.  Now  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  fact 
that  a  voter  is  considered  literate  if  he  can  merely  take  a  news- 
pai)er  or  a  book  and  read  a  few  words,  we  see  how  misleading 
these  statistics  are.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  facts  are  very 
much  worse  than  they  appear  on  the  face  of  things.  We 
would  proi>erly  regard  a  man  as  literate  who  will  take  a  news¬ 
paper  and  read  it  and  have  some  little  relation  to  the  matter  of 
reading  and  writing  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  These 
statistics  are  made  by  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  which  gives  an 
abstract  fact,  but  does  not  at  all  give  the  spirit  that  surrounds 
that  fact,  and  that  needs  to  l>e  tome  in  mind.  In  this  county, 
therefore,Avhere  there  are  25.8  per  cent,  of  thewhite  voters  illit¬ 
erate  and  of  the  colored  voters  over  52  per  cent.,  there  are  9637 
persons  of  school  age,  72  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  of  whom  are 
enrolled  in  the  schools.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled 
are  in  daily  attendance.  There  are  130  schools  open  85  days 
in  the  year.  There  are  136  teachers,  66  male  and  70  female, 
at  an  average  salary  of  $24  a  month. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  the  tost  teacher  in  that 
county,  a  well-educated  man,  born  and  bred  there,  extremely 
anxious  to  stay  there  and  to  serve  his  people.  But  the  utmost 
that  he  can  earn  is  $40  a  month,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  stay, 
so  he  is  now  applying  to  friends  to  find  some  good  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest  he  can  use  his  ability  and  get  in  return 
something  like  a  fair  comi^ensation.  That  is  the  best  man 
in  the  county.  He  is  needed  there  probably  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  this  world,  and  yet,  altho  his  heart  is  with  his 
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people,  he  cannot  afford  to  stay  because  of  the  miserable  pit¬ 
tance  he  can  earn,  and  yet  he  is  the  best  paid  teacher  in  the 
county. 

Of  schoolhouses  there  are  87 — i  brick,  41  frame,  and  45  log. 
In  that  county  the  average  value  of  a  school  property  is  $224. 
You  will  see  that,  adding  all  of  these  school  buildings  to¬ 
gether,  you  have  not  anything  like  as  many  school  buildings  as 
you  have  schools,  and  the  balance  meet  where  they  can;  it 
may  l>e  in  a  barn  or  a  vacant  church  or,  if  the  weather 
permits,  under  a  tree,  as  Booker  T.  Washington  began  his 
school. 

The  total  assessed  valuations  in  the  county  are  $2,223,996; 
per  capita  of  i)Oj)ulation,  $91.  Total  State  revenues  collected, 
$9258;  and  school  funds,  $16,000  and  a  fraction.  The  cost 
of  each  school  for  the  entire  school  term  of  the  year  is  $123.95, 
which  gives  an  average  cost  per  school  per  diem  of  $1.46. 
Expended  for  schools  in  1900  only  $14,954,  or  62  cents  per 
capita  of  the  i>opulation;  62  cents,  per  pupil  i>er  month,  and  3.1 
per  pupil  for  a  school  day. 

Considerably  more  could  l)e  added  to  this.  '  Of  the  white 
scholars  in  these  schools  in  this  county  only  i  in  4  is  provided 
with  schoolbooks.  Schoollx)oks  are  arranged  for  by  the 
State;  there  are  State  dqxisitaries  at  which  they  are  sold, 
and  they  are  sold  cheap,  but  the  people  are  so  poor  that  their 
children  have  to  go  to  school  without  schoolbooks,  only  i  in  4 
being  provided  with  them.  By  actual  computation  upon  the 
basis  of  the  sales  of  the  State  dqxjsitary  in  that  county,  this 
fact  is  ascertained  and  it  is  true.  There  are  other  interesting 
facts  concerning  that  county  with  which  I  will  not  tax  your 
patience  and  use  valuable  time  by  reciting. 

Here  is  a  study  of  another  county.  This  one  is  in  South 
Carolina.  The  county  studied  is  in  the  Alpine  region,  a  fine 
country.  It  was  settled  early  by  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English 
of  the  same  stock  as  those  who  settled  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  valley  of  Virginia.  It  has  a  bracing  and  healthy 
climate.  In  a  total  iK)pulation  of  23,634  there  are  17,412 
native-born  whites — to  go  back  a  minute,  the  county  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  which  I  referred  has  only  16  foreigpi  population. 
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In  a  total  population  of  23,634  there  are  17,412  native-born 
whites,  1 18  foreign-born  whites,  and  6104  colored  persons. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  641  square  miles,  and  there  is  an 
average  population  of  36  to  the  square  mile;  4937  are  of  voting 
age;  white,  3736;  colored,  1201.  Of  the  white  voters  708, 
or  19  per  cent.,  are  illiterate.  Of  the  colored  voters  585,  or 
48  per  cent.,  are  illiterate.  In  other  words,  about  i  out  of 
every  5  white  voters,  and  i  out  of  every  2  colored  voters,  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  school  population  in  this  county 
was  9883  in  1900 — white,  7168;  colored,  2715 — including  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  and  averaging  15.4  to 
the  square  mile.  The  total  enrollment  is  5230  (that  is,  out  of 
a  school  population  of  9883);  white,  3972;  colored,  1258. 
The  average  attendance  is  4546,  or  86  per  cent,  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  attendance  of  the  white  children  is  slightly  better 
than  that  of  the  colored.  The  average  length  of  session  in  the 
white  schools  is  14  weeks  or  70  days,  the  average  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  white  child  being  62.  The  average 
length  of  session  in  the  colored  schools  is  7  weeks  or  35  days, 
the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  colored  child 
enrolled  being  27.  And  that  makes  up  the  school  year. 

There  are  74  school  districts  in  the  county  and  105  schools; 
74  white,  31  colored.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
white  school  is  53;  the  average  to  each  colored  school  35.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  is  113.  The  number  of  buildings  in 
the  county  used  for  schools  is  79.  The  total  school  moneys 
received  for  the  year  is  not  reported.  The  total  expenditure 
for  schools  for  whites  is  $12,318;  teachers,  $10,400;  rent  of 
schoolhouses,  $28.50;  repairing  schoolhouses  and  premises, 
$154;  school  furniture,  $157;  fuel  and  incidentals,  $24;  school 
apparatus,  $34;  building  schoolhouses,  $1443;  other  purposes, 
$74.  The  total  expenditure  for  colored  schools  is  $1000,  and 
for  teachers’  salaries  in  colored  schools  within  $10  of  the  entire 
expenditure.  The  total  amount  expended  for  each  white 
school  is  $166.46;  for  each  school  day,  $2.38.  The  total 
amount  exp>ended  for  each  colored  school  is  $34.03;  for  each 
school  day,  97  cents. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  statistics  eloquent.  It 
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is  not.  But  these  figures,  I  think,  will  convey  some  impres¬ 
sions  concerning  the  need. 

Now  the  one  great  trouble  about  all  this  is  that  politics  are 
in  these  schools,  thru  and  thru  and  thru.  A  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate  can  be  had  if  it  is  for  the  relative  of  a  local  politician. 
The  people  are  indifferent.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to  his  white 
employees  in  a  Virginia  manfacturing  establishment  not  long 
ago.  They  were  all  illiterate,  and  he  talked  with  them  most 
seriously  and  earnestly  as  to  why  they  did  not  send  their 
children  to  school.  “  Because,”  the  repjly  was,  “  we  don’t 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  what  is  good  enough  for  us 
is  good  enough  for  our  children.”  All  thru  these  rural  neigh¬ 
borhoods  of  the  South  you  find  men  that  object  to  being  taxed 
for  the  sake  of  other  people’s  children.  A  man  with  a  small 
family  or  a  bachelor  will  point  to  a  neighbor  with  a  large 
family  of  children  and  will  ask  the  question,  “  Why  should  I 
be  taxed  for  the  education  of  other  p>eople’s  children?  ”  So  it 
is  politics,  and  it  is  apathy,  and  it  is  poverty  that  cause  the 
present  educational  condition  in  the  South. 

I  propose  to  take  the  liberty  just  for  a  moment  to  step  out¬ 
side  of  merely  a  layman’s  discussion,  and  suggest  what  I  think 
must  be  to  every  professional  teacher  a  most  interesting  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  this:  that  this  rural  education  of  the  Southern 
country  demands  an  entirely  new  line  of  normal  instruction, 
something  that  is  absolutely  different  from  that  which  has 
heretofore  been  provided  by  any  normal  training.  I  would 
suggest  to  any  who  may  feel  interested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  get  the  current  number  of  the  World’s  work  and  read  an 
article  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  concerning  “  The  real  Southern 
problem.”  These  prophetic  men  of  the  South,  many  of  them, 
think  and  say  (and  their  lives  are  consistent  with  the  idea) 
that  there  is  no  statesmanship  for  the  South  except  the  states¬ 
manship  of  education ;  that  the  educational  question  is  the  sole 
question  in  the  whole  South;  and  that  when  that  is  solved 
everything  else  will  be  solved  with  it.  Mr.  Branson  presents 
the  case  most  completely  and  splendidly.  Concerning  these 
people,  the  dreary  and  weary,  and  dull  and  stupid,  low  white 
population, — I  hate  the  word  “  poor  whites,”  I  never  use  it  if 
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I  can  help  it,  I  want  something  else, — these  unfortunate  white 
people  who  have  no  life,  the  idea  of  education  both  for  them 
and  for  the  colored  people  is  to  give  them  a  complete  life. 
We  must  come  to  them  with  the  words  of  Christ,  “  I  come  to 
them  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.”  Here  the  little  red  schoolhouse  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  the  home  life  does  the  rest.  But  there  there  is 
no  home  life,  no  beauty,  no  sense  of  the  value  of  time;  the 
economies  that  make  life  strong  and  vital  and  powerful  are 
unknown.  These  people  are  of  the  best  stock  that  ever  came 
to  us,  and  some  of  them,  even  in  spite  of  the  general  apathy, 
have  ambition  and  desire  and  hope. 

It  was  wise  advice  of  Dr.  Frissell  when  he  said  to  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  this  subject,  and  disposed  to  think 
that  we  must  study  it  by  counties,  that  the  study  must  be  by 
townships  and  school  districts,  and  the  analysis  carried  down  to 
the  last  point.  Dr.  Frissell  also  says — and  this  is  a  stroke  of 
genius — that  the  teacher’s  home  and  the  district  school  must 
be  one  and  the  same  organization,  where  the  ordinary  English 
academic  branches  can  be  learned  in  the  school,  and  the  whole 
matter  of  living  worked  out  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  teacher’s 
home  attached  to  the  school.  Mr.  Branson  shows  in  his  article 
the  necessity  of  the  small  industries.  Just  in  parenthesis; 
there  is  Branson, noble  fellow  as  you  may  see  by  his  article,  with 
its  fine  literary  style,  with  its  tremendous  grasp  of  the  whole 
situation,  who  has  put  his  life  with  a  devotion  unsurpassed  into 
that  work;  and  there  right  under  the  shadow  of,  and,  in  fact,  in 
some  sort  of  relation  with  the  University  of  Georgia,  he  has  a 
faculty  of  14  and  4  classrooms,  and  as  for  the  work  of  that 
school  with  its  600  students — there  are  men  and  women 
coming  into  that  school  all  the  time  forty,  fifty,  and  even  over 
sixty  years  of  age  from  the  rural  districts  where  they  are  teach¬ 
ing  these  short  terms  of  three  months  at  the  outside,  generally 
shorter,  who  give  to  study  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  year  as 
they  can  afford.  If  they  can  get  $8  a  month  to  live  on,  they 
go  to  Athens  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Branson’s  school  the  training 
that  they  can  carry  back  to  better  their  work. 

I  have  made  my  little  suggestion  that  in  the  development  of 
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normal  education  this  whole  matter  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
in  the  South  presents  a  new  idea.  If  you  had  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  spend  on  education  in  the  South  now,  you  could 
not  spend  it.  The  people^ to  carry  it  on,  the  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  doing  the  work,  are  not  in  existence.  They  must 
be  created,  and  that  is  the  first  and  foremost  thing  to  do  in  this 
work. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Of  course  you  all  know  of  the  splen¬ 
did  work  of  the  Peabody  Board,  principally  for  the  whites  of 
the  South.  Altho  their  capital  fund  has  been  over  $2,000,000 
and  the  income  has  been  spent  with  great  wisdom,  and,  con¬ 
sidered  subjectively,  great  good  has  been  done,  yet  objectively 
the  subject  has  hardly  been  touched.  And  the  same  applies 
to  the  Slater  Fund  for  blacks.  These  boards  are  limited.  They 
can  simply  administer  the  trust  that  has  been  given  to  them 
and  use  the  income  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  donors. 

There  are  here  and  there  in  the  South  great,  splendid  souls. 
I  have  often  thought,  as  I  have  met  one  and  another  and 
another,  that  each  one  seemed  like  Elijah  under  the  juniper 
tree,  each  of  them  feeling  that  he  was  the  only  prophet  the 
Lord  had — but  it  has  been  revealed  to  them  that  the  Lord  had 
other  prophets — not  that  there  are  seven  thousand  that  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  But  there  are  great  souls  among 
Southern  educators,  and  they  are  getting  together  rapidly. 
It  has  been  the  mission  of  some  good  people  of  the  North  to  get 
into  communication  with  these  good  people  of  the  South,  to 
bring  to  them  sympathy  and  a  little  help.  Out  of  this  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other  and  with  the  country  at  large  there  is  a 
growing  public  opinion  upon  education,  a  strengthening  of 
backbone;  there  is  a  touch  of  the  elbow,  and  a  growing  inspira¬ 
tion.  If  it  were  not  invidious,  I  could  speak  of  persons  who 
have  been  lifted, at  one  stroke,  out  of  depression  and  discourage¬ 
ment  into  the  hope  and  the  courage  that  have  started  them  for¬ 
ward  with  sustained  enthusiasm — the  balance  of  their  lives 
vitalized  and  increased  in  power  simply  by  the  sympathetic 
touch  of  a  group  of  persons  representing  both  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  came  about  that,  by  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott 
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of  your  city,  a  conference  was  formed  for  the  discussion  of 
education  in  the  South.  It  met  for  three  years  at  Capon 
Springs.  It  was  by  the  kindly  invitation  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  at  Capon  Springs  that  the  conference  came  into 
existence.  But  that  organization  took  on  a  larger  life,  and 
last  spring  met  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  a  place  that  was 
better  suited  for  a  large  assembly.  The  meetings,  lasting 
thru  three  days,  were  well  attended  and  enthusiastic.  Much 
was  said  and  done,  and  in  the  papers  that  were  presented 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infonnation.  At  that 
conference  I  chanced  to  be  the  presiding  officer  and  was 
directed  to  form  a  board  for  a  propaganda  of  education.  That 
board  was  formed  last  winter,  and,  most  happily,  there  has  come 
together  in  it  a  splendid  group  of  men.  There  is  Dr.  Aider- 
man,  president  of  Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans.  He 
is  a  man  whom  it  is  fortunate  to  know,  and  the  portions  of  the 
country  that  do  not  know  him  will  yet  know  him,  and  the 
country  will  be  richer  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  widely  known. 
There  are  Dr.  Mclver,  who  has  led  the  crusade  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Frissell,  president  of 
Hampton  Institute.  These  three  men  are  field  directors.  It 
is  their  business  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education.  Our 
Southern  friends  say  that  their  people  will  not  read  very  much, 
but  they  will  listen  to  any  amount  of  talk.  So  we  are  taking 
for  our  mottQ  the  exact  words  of  Jefferson  in  which  he  says, 
“  Preach  a  crusade  for  education.”  Dr.  Dickerman  of  New 
Haven,  Dr.  Booker  Washington  of  Alabama,  Harry  St.  George 
Tucker  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Dr.  Frazier  of 
Richmond  have  come  into  this  work,  and  these  men  are 
simply  carrying  on  the  i)ropaganda.  They  will  talk  by  the  way- 
side  or  will  address  legislatures.  It  is  said,  and  I  think  I  am  cor¬ 
rectly  informed,  that  an  address  of  Dr.  Alderman  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Mississippi — and  Mississippi  is  the  most  progressive 
State  in  Southern  education — has  resulted  in  an  addition  to 
the  appropriation  of  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  next  year. 
In  addition  to  these  men  who  are  in  the  field  comes  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who  has 
a  liberal  appropriation  at  his  command  and  has,  in  association 
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with  Dr.  Claxton  and  Dr.  Eggleston,  formed  a  strong  organi¬ 
zation  for  collecting  and  publishing  information  of  every  sort 
concerning  all  educational  questions  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Rio  Grande.  That  bureau  is  going  on  vigorously.  The 
maps  that  have  been  prepared,  with  little  signs  upon  them 
indicating  literacy  and  illiteracy  of  both  races,  are  wonderful, 
where  you  see  at  a  glance,  as  an  object  lesson,  just  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  each  State  and  each  county  of  each  State.  And  then 
too,  as  consulting  engineer  or  supervising  Director,  there  is 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Associated  with  these  men  are  a  few 
Northern  men  who  stand  back  of  them,  and  there  has  been 
gathered  together  a  fund  of  $40,000  a  year  for  two  years, — 
$80,000, — which  is  simply  to  carry  on  this  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  education. 

Now  parallel  to  this  board  of  the  propaganda  is  a  board  for 
money  that  is  composed  simply  of  business  men,  and  j^erhaps 
you  may  have  noticed  in  your  papers  this  morning  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  of  that  board.  It  has  been  formed  with  an 
alumnus  from  Harvard  at  its  head,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
and  has  already  at  its  beginning  something  over  $1,000,000  in 
its  hands  to  expend  in  following  up  the  work  that  the  preachers 
of  the  Southern  Education  Board  may  do. 

The  idea  is  this:  Go  into  a  locality,  just  as  the  Slater 
Board  and  the  Peabody  Board  have  done,  and  get  the  people 
to  tax  themselves.  If  there  is  not  money  enough  to  build  a 
proper  schoolhouse,  costing  say  $1000,  put  $500  with  what  the 
people  will  raise  and  build  it ;  then  supplement  what  they  will 
pay  for  teachers,  get  better  teachers  by  paying  more.  Give 
the  people  of  a  locality  these  facilities  for  three  years  or  four 
years,  and  when  they  have  had  educational  advantages  for 
that  period  then  you  may  withdraw  your  support;  they  will 
take  care  of  it  themselves  after  that.  But  a  million  dollars 
for  that  purpose !  Why,  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  A  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  could  be  used,  and  a  hundred  millions  will  be  used  before 
the  work  is  thoroly  done. 

It  is  planned  with  the  association  of  these  two  boards, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  idea  of  education  and  for  the 
handling  of  money,  to  create  a  community  of  interest,  a 
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clearing  house, — the  work  of  the  Peabody  Board,  the  work 
of  the  Slater  Board,  the  work  of  the  Southern  Education  Board 
and  the  work  of  the  last  board,  which  is  called  the  Board  of  the 
General  Education  Fund, — and  thus  to  concentrate  the  highest 
intelligence,  the  result  of  the  best  experience,  and  all  economies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  duplication  of  this  work  and  to 
insure  the  best  application  of  money. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  time  of 
the  Association  far  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  but  I 
simply  could  not  help  it.  Someone  who  lived  here  some  time 
ago — his  name  was  Longfellow,  I  believe — once  wrote  some- 
^  thing  like  this: 

"  It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 

And  he  that  followeth  love’s  behest 
By  far  exceedeth  all  the  rest,” 

and  there  is  a  little  group  of  us  in  love  with  this  question. 

Robert  C.  Ogden 


New  York 


y  ■  . ' 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

I  did  not  expect  to  live  so  long — a  Hansard  man,  and  a  more 
or  less  frequent  visitor  in  the  recitation  rooms  and  lecture  halls 
of  Harvard — as  to  come  here  and  listen  to  an  argument  against 
the  elective  system  of  studies.  It  is  one  proof  of  the  unusual¬ 
ness  of  such  an  experience,  perhaps,  that  you  had  to  send  as 
far  away  as  Illinois  to  find  a  man  to  instruct  us  on  that  line. 
Yet  it  has  been  my  custom  to  receive  with  such  deference  the 
statements  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  my  friend  President 
Draper  that  I  really  began  to  feel  guilty,  reflecting  on  what  I 
did  last  year.  I  suppose  that  I  must  confess,  and  ’perhaps  it 
will  do  my  soul  good. 

I  did  last  year  fill  the  whole  of  my  annual  report  with  argu¬ 
ments  intended  to  prove  that  all  the  studies  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  Boston,  at  least,  should  lie  made  elective.  Either 
from  the  force  of  the  arguments  or  from  some  other  power 
wholly  foreign  to  the  arguments — I  don't  know  which — the 
school  committee  voted,  and  voted  unanimously,  that  all  the 
studies  in  the  high  school  should  be  made  elective.  And  so 
they  are  to-day,  all  elective — a  list  of  some  forty  or  more 
studies.  These  young  men  and  young  women  (or  boys  and 
girls,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so),  just  in  from  the  grammar 
schools,  are  permitted,  are  encouraged  to  mark  out  their  own 
courses  of  study. 

I  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  escape  from  doing  that.  If 
you  look  back  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  remember  what 
the  high-school  course  was  then, — I  am  speaking,  not  of  the 
school  intended  to  prepare  for  college,  but  of  the  non-classical 
high  school, — I  say  if  you  look  back  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
and  remember  what  the  course  was  then,  consisting  of  few 
studies,  offering  an  admirable  opportunity  for  that  strenuous 
drill  which  has  been  insisted  upon  and  rightly  insisted  upon, 
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then  you  will  remember  that  the  feeling  grew  that  the  course 
itself  was  narrow.  There  was  no  recognition  whatever  of 
science  or  of  the  training  to  come  from  the  study  of  science. 
There  was  nothing  of  chemistry,  very  little  of  physics  (then 
called  natural  philosophy),  little  or  nothing  of  history,  nothing 
of  foreign  languages,  except,  in  some  of  the  Ijetter  schools,  a 
little  French.  The  feeling  was  that  such  a  course  of  study 
was  narrow,  that  it  failed  to  recognize  whole  regions  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  good  training  to  be  got  in  those  regions. 
As  scientific  knowledge  multiplied  and  the  other  fields  of 
knowledge  were  cultivated  outside  of  the  high  schools,  people 
began  to  insist  upon  having  these  regions  represented  in  the 
high  schools.  The  result  was  crowding,  too  many  studies, 
put  in,  driven  in  like  wedges,  into  the  old,  hard  course  of  the 
high  school ;  and  then  superficial  work,  boys  and  girls  coming 
out  of  the  high  school  knowing  a  little  of  a  great  many  things 
and  not  much  of  anything. 

What  was  the  remedy?  To  go  back  to  the  old  narrow 
course,  consisting  of  two  or  three  branches,  was  impossible. 
What  then  ?  Why,  simply  break  stqi.  Let  your  boy  take  the 
three  studies  that  are  best  for  him,  let  my  boy  take  the  three 
studies  that  are  best  for  him;  let  your  daughter  take  the  two 
or  three  studies  best  for  her,  and  mine  the  ones  best  for  her, 
and  so  on.  By  organizing  the  studies  on  the  elective  basis,  it 
has  again  become  possible  to  impart  in  the  high  schools  that 
strenuous  drill  which  was  formerly  so  much  prized,  but  which 
in  the  course  of  time  had  become  imjxissible  thru  the  crowding 
in  of  so  many  new  studies. 

We  must  give  up  the  idea  that  every  boy  or  girl  in  the  high 
school  must  study  everything  that  is  taught  in  the  high  school. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  high  schools,  for  example, 
consists  of  so  many  branches  that  it  would  take  a  boy  or  a  girl 
between  eight  and  ten  years  to  accomplish  the  whole  course. 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  diploma  is  given  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  a  second  diploma  is  given  at  the  end  of  four 
years.  The  holder  of  the  second  diploma,  representing  four 
years’  study,  goes  out  of  the  school  having  touched  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  the  studies  offered  by  the  school.  The  case  is 
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analogous  to  that  of  Harvard  College,  which  offers  studies 
enough  for  a  young  man  to  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  years  here, 
if  he  would  touch  them  all.  But  he  does  not  spend  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  here;  he  spends  only  four  years.  He  takes  those 
studies  which  he  considers  will  best  suit  his  purpose,  and  only 
so  many  of  them  as  will  fill  four  years’  time. 

There  is  another  point,  with  regard  to  choice,  which  perhaps 
is  worth  noticing.  It  is  said,  and  repeated  over  and  over  again 
as  if  it  were  an  argument  of  some  strength,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
offer  a  choice  of  studies  to  a  boy  or  a  girl,  because  the  boy  or 
the  girl  does  not  know  anything  of  these  studies  and  therefore 
cannot  make  an  intelligent  choice.  That  looks  like  an  argu¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  fallacious.  Just  remember  that  it  is  not  knowl¬ 
edge  of  studies  which  you  require  in  order  to  make  a  choice, 
but  some  knowledge  about  them,  some  knowledge  of  what  they 
may  be  expected  to  lead  to;  and  this  is  easily  enough  obtained. 
On  the  basis  of  such  knowledge  as  that,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  Besides,  we  find  every  boy  and 
girl  surrounded  by  advice,  from  parents,  from  friends,  from 
teachers  past  and  teachers  present — all  sorts  of  people  ready  to 
advise.  There  is  nothing  cheaper  in  the  world  than  advice — 
plenty  of  it  is  to  be  had.  I  think  the  trouble  is  that  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  high  school  often  get  too  much  advice;  that  they 
would  have  some  independence  and  self-reliance  cultivated  in 
them  if  they  did  not  have  so  much  advice  offered  them,  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  all  thru  their  course.  Give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  once  in  a  while  to  exercise  their  own 
choice,  select  their  own  courses,  and  abide  by  the  conse¬ 
quences.  There  is  an  important  educational  end  to  be  gained 
by  putting  young  people  on  their  own  responsibility  in  this 
way.  It  makes  them  feel  in  a  measure  personally  accountable 
for  the  outcome  of  their  school  work. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

SUPERINTKNDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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I  am  sure  we  were  all  much  touched  by  the  description  which 
Mr.  Ogden  gave  of  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States  in  the 
matter  of  education.  It  is  a  picture  of  great  poverty,  of  great 
need.  The  moment  we  imagine  spending  only  $2.50  a  year  on 
the  education  of  a  child,  or  even  $5  a  year,  we  have  put  before 
our  minds  a  picture  of  appalling  public  incompetency.  When 
in  Massachusetts  we  think  of  spending  $35  a  year  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  child  as  something  to  be  rather  proud  of,  are  we  not 
convicting  ourselves  of  an  utterly  inadequate  idea  of  education  ? 
Is  that  what  we  ought  to  spend  on  the  education  of  our  chil¬ 
dren, — $35  a  year, — a  great  deal  less  than  we  spend  on  their 
food?  The  standard  of  expenditure  on  the  education  of 
American  children  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  deplorably  low. 
I  should  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  danger  to  which  our 
institutions  are  exposed — this  low  standard  of  expenditure  on 
popular  education.  That  remark  applies,  of  course,  in  the 
South  with  infinitely  more  force  than  it  does  in  the  North;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  feel  that  the  education  of  public  opinion  to  a 
higher  rate  of  expenditure  on  schools  is  the  educational  work 
that  now  most  needs  to  be  done. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  upper  grades  of  education.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  made  on  college  and  university  education  is  much 
more  rational;  and  therefore  I  have  the  strongest  possible 
sympathy  with  the  men  and  women  wlio  devote  themselves  and 
all  that  they  have  to  the  lower  grades  of  education,  and  with 
the  men  of  affairs  who  endeavor  to  raise  the  scale  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  lower  grades  of  education  in  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

The  new  efforts  which  Mr.  Ogden  described  for  the  helping 
of  the  Southern  States  by  men  of  means  at  the  North  co¬ 
operating  with  Southern  leaders  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wisely 
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conceived.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  mentioned  a  strong 
ground  of  hope  for  the  success  of  these  new  efforts,  if  I  did  not 
speak  to  you  of  the  admirable  character  and  services  of  the 
president  of  one  of  the  new  organizations,  Mr.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  the  son  of  a  man  whom  many  persons  here 
know — the  president  for  many  years  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Union  in  Boston.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  most 
devoted  of  men, — upright,  vigorous,  clear-sighted,  a  leader 
wherever  he  goes, — and  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  branch  of  this  new  enterprise. 

I  had  some  misgivings  about  one  or  two  of  the  facts  relied 
upon  by  Mr.  Stebbins.  The  increased  class  isolation  of  which 
he  spoke  was  one  of  my  doubts.  I  was  bom  on  the  top  of 
Beacon  Hill  in  Boston,  in  house  No.  31  Beacon  Street,  which 
has  lately  been  converted  into  a  shop.  When  I  was  a  boy  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  any  boy  who  lived  at  the  West  End  to 
go  to  the  North  End  singly,  or  to  the  South  End,  or  to  go  over 
to  Charlestown — absolutely  out  of  the  question.  We  always 
went  on  these  dangerous  excursions  in  groups,  and  the  larger 
the  group  the  better.  At  that  time  the  differences  between  the 
populations  of  these  quarters  of  what  is  now  Boston  were  not 
differences  of  race,  but  of  class.  Moreover,  the  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  visible  in  the  public  schools.  I  went  to  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  whose  house  was  then  on  Bedford  Street. 
On  Mason  Street,  where  Superintendent  Seaver’s  office  now  is, 
was  a  grammar  school.  Now,  in  going  to  the  Latin  School,  I 
was  obliged  to  go  down  West  Street,  and  Mason  Street  leads 
out  of  West  Street  to  the  right.  We  Latin  School  boys  who 
lived  up  on  the  Hill  didn’t  like  to  walk  thru  West  Street  alone, 
lest  we  should  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  our  natural  foes, 
the  Mason  Streeters.  Many  a  morning  I  have  waited  at  the 
foot  of  Hancock  Avenue  for  a  Lynde  Street  boy  (he  died  this 
morning),  whose  route  from  that  point  to  the  Latin  School 
was  the  same  as  mine.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Stebbins,  out  of  vivid 
experience,  that  class  isolation  existed  in  a  highly  developed 
form  in  Boston  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Moreover,  I  have 
often  seen  it  strongly  marked  in  New  England  villages. 

I  believe  with  Mr.  Stebbins  that  manual  training  and  indus- 
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trial  education  are  things  greatly  needed  in  our  country,  and 
that  the  recent  efforts  at  improving  and  diffusing  these  forms 
of  education  have  been  highly  valuable  in  the  communities 
where  they  have  been  made.  I  hope  this  development  will  go 
on.  One  value  of  manual  training,  to  my  thinking,  is  that  for 
many  boys  it  is  also  distinctly  mental  training.  There  are 
many  boys  whose  minds  are  first  opened,  not  by  books  or  by 
oral  teaching,  but  thru  exact  work  with  eye  and  hand. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that,  given  a  widely  extended  indus¬ 
trial  education,  we  should  arrive  at  a  happy  solution  of  our 
labor  difficulties;  and  particularly,  I  am  not  sure  that  indus¬ 
trial  education  would  procure  for  all  those  industrially  educated 
a  steady  job — that  most  desirable  thing  in  human  life.  What 
we  want  in  order  to  get  a  steady  job  for  our  whole  population 
is  wider  markets.  That  is  what  we  must  have,  or  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  that  the  industrially  educated  should  have  a 
steady  job.  We  can  produce  with  our  skilled  labor  and  our 
machinery  vastly  more  than  we  can  ourselves  consume.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  begin  to  export  the  products  of  our  labor  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  products  of  our  soil.  We  have  always 
been  exporting  the  natural  wealth  of  our  soil,  thereby  skinning 
our  farm.  When  we  export  the  products  of  our  labor,  we 
shall  cease  to  impoverish  our  soil;  and  we  shall  only  im¬ 
prove  from  year  to  year  the  skill  of  our  mechanics  and  de¬ 
signers. 

Therefore  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  beyond  the  remedy 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stebbins  for  some  of  our  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  unrest,  must  lie  new  legislation.  How  that  legislation  is 
to  be  procured  one  may  well  feel  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  since 
neither  of  the  political  parties  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

I  was  interested  by  one  or  two  suggestions  or  implications 
in  Mr.  Stebbins’  remarks  concerning  the  end  of  education. 
Two  or  three  times  lately  I  have  been  addressing  schools  where 
a  large  majority  of  the  children  stop  what  we  call  education  at 
sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Of  course  in  our 
country  the  great  majority  of  children  stop  long  before  that — 
at  twelve,  or  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Is  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  those  children  defeated  ?  That  depends  on  whether 
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they  keep  their  minds  growing  after  they  leave  school.  To  an 
alert  and  expanding  mind  life  gives  an  efifective  training. 

I  have  belonged  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  very  interesting  body 
of  men  called  the  Committee  of  Thirty-six,  appointed  as  an 
executive  committee  of  the  industrial  part  of  the  Civic  Federa¬ 
tion.  There  are  in  it  twelve  large  employers  of  labor,  twelve 
representatives  of  organized  labor,  and  twelve  outsiders;  and 
the  outsiders  are  men  that  have  accomplished  something  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  interesting  group,  and  one  thing  that  interested 
me  in  it  especially  was  the  considerable  proportion  of  men 
whose  education  stopped  very  early.  One  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  men  in  it  told  me  that  he  had  never  been  to  school  at 
all  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  there  were  half  a 
dozen  men  in  that  situation.  The  number  of  men  in  the  group 
with  foreign  names  is  also  very  noteworthy.  On  the  whole, 
at  the  single  meeting  of  that  body  which  I  have  attended,  I 
acquired  new  hope  for  the  result  of  our  American  education 
and  our  American  democracy.  We  must  never  be  at  all  hope¬ 
less  about  the  issue  of  the  American  experiment. 

I  had  occasion  to  point  out  last  Thursday  evening  what  there 
was  worth  seeing  in  Massachusetts  for  a  cultivated  foreigner; 
and  on  the  whole  it  seemed  to  me,  tho  I  did  not  say  so,  that 
there  was  nothing  better  worth  seeing  in  the  world  than  the 
social,  industrial,  and  governmental  results  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  democracy. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  University 
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THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT' 

The  rivalry  of  nations  has  become  so  intense  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  training  of  their  citizens  is  a  matter  of  unusual 
moment. 

In  older  times  this  rivalry  generally  culminated  in  the  arbi¬ 
trament  of  war,  and  as  God  was  usually  on  the  side  of  the 
heavier  battalions,  and  as  the  material  of  the  battalions  was  not 
of  over-vital  import,  provided  it  was ‘good  food  for  powder,  the 
necessity  for  the  mental  development  of  any  class  but  the  ruling 
class  was  never  keenly  felt.  But  the  rivalry  of  the  present 
day  is  not  so  much  one  of  territorial  aggrandizement  as  of  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  war  is  consequently 
a  more  remote  resort. 

Were  this  spirit  still  one  of  national  aggression  and  terri¬ 
torial  acquirement  we  should  now  l>e  turning  out  the  common 
soldier  and  the  officer;  but  w'hen  the  dominant  activity  of  the 
world  is  turned  to  the  thousandfold  phases  of  commerce  and 
of  industry,  each  requiring  special  training,  and  each  dependent 
on  the  flexibility  of  mind  and  adaptability  to  conditions  of  its 
followers,  the  drill  and  training  of  our  rank  and  file  becomes  a 
vital  proposition. 

Granting,  then,  the  industrial  predominance  of  the  present 
age,  the  timeliness  of  the  subject  of  this  paper  l^ecomes  self- 
evident.  In  discussing  it  we  need  to  consider  two  main  prop¬ 
ositions;  (i)  The  tendency  of  our  national  development;  (2) 
the  kind  of  education  of  value  to  it. 

The  past  year,  the  initial  year  of  the  new  century,  is  the 
Annus  mirahUis  of  material  progress.  It  has  broken  the 
record  of  record-breaking  years  and  set^the  pace  for  the  present 
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century  in  a  manner  to  astound  our  calculations  and  confuse 
our  standards.  The  units  of  value  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  are  inadequate,  and  it  confuses  our  mental  perspec¬ 
tive  to  see  the  billion-dollar  combinations  substituted  for  the 
million,  and  continents  take  the  place  of  countries  as  fields  of 
activity. 

Just  a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the 
record  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  year  will  indicate  not 
only  the  tendency  of  our  development,  but  fix  more  strongly 
in  our  minds  its  propulsive  power. 

Bradstreefs,  in  the  annual  review  given  out  in  January, 
states  that  the  bank  clearings  for  1961  were  estimated  at  118 
billion  dollars,  a  gain  of  38  i^er  cent,  over  the  year  before,  and 
of  26  per  cent,  over  the  record  year  of  1899. 

The  gross  railroad  earnings  for  the  year  showed  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent.,  and  the  net  returns  16  per  cent,  over  the  best 
preceding  year.  Pig-iron  production  was  nearly  one-seventh 
larger  than  the  heaviest  ever  before  recorded.  Iron  ore  ship¬ 
ments  were  never  before  equaled,  and  anthracite  coal  produc¬ 
tion  was  10  per  cent,  larger  than  the  year  l^efore,  and  5  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  record.  The  bituminous  output  was 
equally  heavy.  Shoe  and  leather  production  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woolen  clothing  show  almost  as  large  gains  and  a 
steady  advance.  It  is  a  matter  of  current  information  that 
the  freight  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  have  been 
utterly  swamped  by  the  demands  upon  them,  and  that  the 
capacity  of  our  shipping  interests  has  been  strained  to  the 
breaking  point. 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  mining  industries  of 
the  country  contributed  $1,650,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  of  this  amount  83  millions  was  of  mined  gold, — 
an  increase  of  5  million  dollars  over  any  previous  year.  The 
export  movement  in  wheat  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
crop  year  was  unparalleled,  and  has  reached  the  enormous  rate 
of  270  rhillion  bushels  per  year.  These  tremendous  results,  it 
should  also  be  borne  in*mind,  were  achieved  in  spite  of  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  machij^sts’  and  steel  strikes;  of  one 
of  the  sharpest  stock  panics  in  history;  and  the  assassination  of 
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our  President  by  an  anarchist.  This  foul  deed,  which  in  some 
countries  would  have  been  the  signal  for  revolution,  did  not 
even  check  the  mighty  on-rush  of  the  nation’s  work.  For  a 
brief  five  minutes  the  wheels  of  industry,  the  noise  of  traffic, 
and  the  schemes  of  men  were  hushed,  and  from  the  impressive 
stillness  arose  a  solemn,  mighty  tribute  to  the  nation’s  ruler. 
Then  the  workers  of  the  nation,  chastened  and  sorrowful,  went 
straight  forward  in  the  forging  of  our  destiny. 

Not  less  wonderful  have  been  the  triumphs  won  in  the 
electrical  field  and  the  possibilities  which  they  promise  for  the 
development  of  industry.  The  storage  battery  perfected  by 
Edison,  weighing  but  46  pounds  for  each  horse  power;  the 
Delany  application  of  telegraphy,  whereby  a  letter  can  be 
transmitted  from  New  York  to  Chicago  with  small  expense 
and  with  little  loss  of  time,  and  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  with  all  that  that  means  to  ocean  traffic,  are  the  main 
examples  in  point.  Already  the  Marconi  patents  have  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  Lloyds,  the  chief  marine  insurers, 
and  vitally  interested  in  reducing  the  risks  of  maritime  insur¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  in  developing  the  safety  of  ocean  transit. 

The  year  1901  has  also  been  a  record  year  for  educational 
gifts.  Not  less  than  73  million  dollars  have  been  donated  to 
educational  institutions  and  educational  enterprises.  Mrs. 
Stanford,  of  course,  leads  the  list  with  her  30^  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;  Andrew  Carnegie 
next  with  a  ten-million  endowment  for  an  institution  at 
Washington  which  shall  foster  and  develop  individual  research 
and  investigation;  Jacob  S.  Rogers  next  with  millions  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  in  all  25  millions  more  than 
was  given  in  1900  and  10  millions  more  than  in  1899.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Appleton’s  the  gifts  and  bequests  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  last  nine  years  aggregate  315  million  dollars. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  indicate  the  tendency  of 
our  national  development,  the  nature  of  the  great  interests  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  spirit  and  courage  of  our  great  republic.  What 
have  been  the  underlying  principles  and  agencies  whose  de¬ 
velopment  has  caused  this  wonderful  fruition, — for  nations 
do  not  develop  in  a  day, — and  to  what  must  we  look  for 
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the  preservation  of  this  same  spirit  and  intelligence  in  the 
future  ? 

Nothing  has  more  tended  to  open  our  own  eyes  to  our 
strength  and  greatness  than  the  concern  and  consternation  of 
foreign  nations  which  have  begun  to  realize  it  since  the  Spanish 
war.  The  “  American  peril  ”  is  a  real  one  to  them,  since 
successful  competition  with  it  means  a  readjustment  of  their 
social  and  political  as  well  as  commercial  relations.  We  can 
well  understand  the  cry  of  the  European  editor  who,  after  a 
resume  of  our  power,  growth,  and  energy,  threw  up  his  hands 
in  the  admiration  of  despair  and  said :  “  A  continent  has  come 
of  age.”  And  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  us,  whether  he  is 
expansionist  or  anti-expansionist,  no  matter  where  he  comes 
from  or  what  he  may  be,  that  does  not  take  pride  in  that  forced 
tribute,  or  look  forward  to  the  time  when  to  say  in  any  capital 
of  the  world,  “  I  am  an  American,”  will  demand  the  same 
respect  as  the  shibboleth  of  ancient  Rome, — Civis  Romanus 
sum. 

The  world  is  entering  upon  a  new  age.  We  can  scarcely 
call  it  a  scientific  age,  as  that  name  has  been  appropriated,  and 
justly,  too,  by  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
will  be  an  age  in  which  the  development  of  the  sciences  will 
predominate.  Hitherto  we  have  restricted  the  word  “  age  ” 
,to  a  phase  of  development  in  a  single  country :  The  Golden  age 
of  Rome,  the  Elizabethan  age  of  England,  the  Renaissance  of 
Western  Euroi)e;  but  tliis  is  no  longer  possible.  The  world 
has  ceased  to  l>e  a  vast  area.  The  demands  of  society  and  the 
response  of  ingenuity  have  overcome  the  obstacles  of  both 
time  and  space.  The  world  has  been  transformed  into  a  com¬ 
munity,  with  common  ties,  common  problems,  and  common 
obligations.  Henceforth,  the  world  may  go  forward,  it  may 
go  backward,  but  it  will  go  together.  What  part  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  great  family  of  nations  plays  in  this  stupendous 
drama  depends  upon  its  genius,  its  enterprise,  and  its  tradi¬ 
tions. 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  the  scene  of  a  struggle  for 
commercial  and  industrial  supremacy.  As  indicated  in  the 
examples  already  given,  the  successes  of  the  United  States  in 
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the  preliminary  contests  have  been  so  marked  that  other  nations 
have  paused  in  sheer  astonishment  to  review  the  situation, 
inspect  their  equipment,  and  make  a  comparison  of  methods. 
This  comparison,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  go  far  beyond  the 
apparent  machinery  which  controls  our  industrial  methods. 
It  must  take  into  consideration  the  spirit  which  animatesu  our 
institutions;  it  must  reach  the  antecedents  and  traditions 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  liberty-loving  fathers,  but  more  than 
all,  it  must  reach  and  fully 'realize  the  educational  methods 
which  equip  our  youth  for  their  work  in  the  world. 

A  nation  cannot  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  its  citizens.  It 
is  not  the  height  of  intelligence,  but  the  height  of  the  average 
intelligence,  which  determines  the  capacity  of  a  state.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  a  young  nation,  a  vast  territory — rich  in 
natural  resources,  with  undiscovered  p>ossibilities  greater  than 
any  past  development;  but  the  record  we  have  made  would 
have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  initiative  and  self¬ 
resource  of  the  American  type  of  citizen.  It  is  this  type 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  late  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  has  caused  admiration,  not  a  little  envy,  and  some 
consternation.  The  type  is  not  new  to  us.  We  found  it  in  the 
Civil  War,  we  found  it  in  the  Spanish  War,  we  found  it  in 
every  emergency  which  has  ever  confronted  our  republic. 
Were  I  fond  of  metaphors,  or  writing,  maybe,  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  I  might  term  it,  as  he  often  has  been  termed,  “  the 
man  behind  the  gun,”  but  I  prefer  to  designate  him  as  the 
product  of  our  public  school.  He  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
machine-drilled  man;  for,  tho  they  may  have  in  common  the 
same  grim  courage  and  the  same  implicit  obedience  to  orders, 
the  former  has  the  initiative  and  the  genius  which  act  where 
orders  fail  to  reach,  and  where  conditions  unforeseen  arise.  It 
makes  no  matter  to  what  quarter  of  the  glol)e  he  is  sent,  or  with 
what  mission  he  is  intrusted — he  can  adapt  the  training  which 
his  country  has  given  him  to  any  variation  of  conditions,  and 
make  success  where  others  fail. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this :  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  training  given  by  the  states  that  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  different, average  of  efficiency  in  the  states?  And  here. 
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too,  come  in  so  many  elements  for  consideration  that  we  must 
reach  out  a  little  and  get  a  grip  upon  the  subject. 

We  speak  trippingly  at  times  of  comparing  educational 
systems.  But  do  we  always  realize  what  we  mean?  The 
comparison  of  educational  methods  of  countries  goes  deeper 
than  curriculums,  methods,  or  administrative  machinery.  It 
comprises  the  history  of  a  people,  their  temperament,  their 
traditions,  and  the  spirit  of  their  institutions.  It  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  all  these.  Education  is  the  embodiment  of  the  genius, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  compromises  of  a  people.  No  adequate 
idea  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  literature  could  be  obtained  unless 
we  knew  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  nation,  its  intense 
love  of  freedom,  and  its  passion  for  physical  beauty  and  de¬ 
velopment.  We  must  look  to  historical  beginnings.  America 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  this  resp)ect.  We  had  no 
legacy  of  ignorance  and  stolidity  bequeathed  to  us  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  some  advantages  in  being  a  young 
nation.  You  can  cut  your  cloth  regardless  of  the  pattern  of 
your  ancestors.  We  have  never  been  burdened  with  blind 
allegiance  to  precedent,  or  servility  to  a  creed.  Whatever 
nation  of  Europe  you  may  choose  for  an  e.xample;  whether 
we  take  France  or  Prussia,  which  for  nearly  a  century  have 
been  engaged  upon  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  masses; 
or  England,  which  has  been  engaged  upon  it  a  lesser  time;  or 
Russia,  which  is  just  beginning — they  have  had  first  to  pene¬ 
trate  down  thru  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  even  the  an¬ 
tipathy  to  culture  generated  by  centuries  of  mental  apathy. 
They  have  had  first  to  awaken  a  responsive  spirit — a  problem 
we  have  escaped. 

We  may  have,  therefore,  in  a  locality  a  fine  series  of  schools, 
well  equipped,  well  manned,  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  people; 
we  may  multiply  this  community  by  as  many  towns  and  cities 
as  there  are  in  the  country,  but  this  does  not  make  a  national 
system;  nor  will  a  study,  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner,  of  this 
well-reg;ulated  and  well-oiled  machinery  enable  him  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  our  educational  life.  Education  is 
a  broad  term,  and  means  not  only  the  mechanism  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  the  national  life  outside  the  schools,  that  vital  intelli- 
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gence  of  a  people  which  maintains  its  institutions  and  estab¬ 
lishes  its  ideals. 

To  return  to  the  main  proposition:  The  theory  of  free 
public  education  in  this  country  is  founded  on  an  altogether 
different  basis  from  that  of  continental  Europe.  We  educate 
all  children  alike,  from  their  earliest  years  until  the  last  year  or 
two  of  the  high-school  course.  No  discrimination  is  made  or 
option  given  except  those  based  upon  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  pupil.  As  someone  has  tersely  put  it,  “  every  child  in  the 
United  States  is  educated  in  the  possibility  of  one  day  becoming 
President  of  the  country.” 

In  continental  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  child 
is  destined  from  infancy  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
and  it  is  only  accident  that  throws  him  from  this  rut.  His 
training  is  highly  specialized  from  his  earliest  years  with  this 
object  in  view,  and  while  he  becomes  manually  the  most  expert 
workman  in  the  world  in  his  own  particular  craft,  he  has  lost 
sight  of  the  relations  of  his  trade  to  every  other  trade,  and  has 
never  gained  that  power  of  initiative  essential  to  the  highest 
success  of  an  individual  or  of  a  state. 

We  believe  the  superiority  of  American  workmen  and 
American  methods  is  due  much  more  to  the  liberal  training  of 
our  public-school  children  until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  than  to  the  extensive  development  of  any  form 
of  special  training.  First  develop  the  mind  on  broad  and 
liberal  lines  so  that,  as  a  citizen,  the  pupil  can  grasp  all  sides  of 
a  question,  and  then  build  on  this  solid  substructure  the  trade, 
profession,  or  specialty  which  he  is  to  follow.  He  may  not 
l)ecome  a  wage-earner  so  quickly  as  under  the  specialization 
process,  but  he  will  be  a  better  and  a  safer  one  when  he  does 
begin. 

In  the  educational  exhibits  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900 
the  feature  which  overshadowed  all  others  in  prominence,  and 
which,  by  its  dominance  in  every  exhibit,  characterized  itself  as 
the  foremost  educational  thought  in  every  foreign  country,  was 
industrial  education.  Whether  it  came  from  England,  where 
it  appeared  in  tentative,  individual,  and  irregular  forms;  or 
France,  where  it  has  reached,  under  government  statutes  and 
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municipal  control,  its  highest  development;  or  Hungary  and 
Belgium,  where  the  French  dictum  is  law  and  the  French  in¬ 
fluence  paramount;  or  Japan,  where  it  is  directed  rigidly  to¬ 
ward  those  industries  which  make  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the 
nation,  the  object  is  to  train  the  children  of  the  masses  for  the 
trades  and  crafts  which  they  will  pursue  thru  life,  and  to 
minimize  the  time  within  which  they  can  become  wage-earners 
and  producers  of  wealth. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  France,  which  w'ith  proverbial 
keenness  descried  many  years  ago  the  necessity  of  improved 
industrial  methods  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  In  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries  in 
1893  the  situation  was  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  keenness  of  international  competition  has  revolutionized  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  trade.  The  wholesale  use  of  machinery  and  minute  subdivision  of 
labor  have  practically  extinguished  apprenticeship  in  the  workshops.  Yet, 
in  view  of  the  constant  changes  to  which  machinery  is  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  requisite  that  workmen  should 
possess  scientific  knowledge,  and  should  be  thoroly  versed  in  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  workshop.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  the  icoU  pratique  to  fill 
the  void  which  now  exists  both  in  commerce  and  industry. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  practice  schools  of  commerce  and 
industries  (Scales  pratiques  de  commerce  et  d’ Industrie)  were 
established  thruout  France  in  order  to  make  “  special  provision 
for  the  requirements  of  industry  and  commerce.”  They  aim 
to  furnish  clerks  and  workmen  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the 
countingroom  or  workshops;  and  much  of  the  work  turned  out 
by  these  pupils  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  product  of  skilled  labor.  In  addition  to 
these  schools  there  are  also  in  France  the  professional  schools 
{£coles  primaires  siiperieures  professionelles)  under  the  de- 
I>artment  of  primary  instruction,  which  aim  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

If,  then,  our  industrial  and  social  development  as  a  nation 
demands  highly  specialized  technical  training,  we  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  alert  and  fearless  nation  as  a  guide.  We  have 
for  observation  the  manual  training  thru  all  the  grades  of  the 
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elementary  school,  and  the  technical  training  in  the  superior 
and  practical  schools.  Their  mistakes  can  be  avoided,  their 
successes  adopted.  But  do  our  needs  demand  it  ?  That  is  the 
question.  The  preliminary  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  made  in 
New  York  in  July,  1900,  on  “  American  industrial  education: 
what  shall  it  be?  ”  is  presumably  the  strongest  expression  to  be 
found  for  the  necessity  of  manual  and  technical  training  in  our 
schools,  inasmuch  as  the  sympathies  and  work  of  the  society 
are  entirely  in  that  direction.  Yet  nowhere  do  we  find  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  should  displace  any  portion  of  the  liberal  and 
cultural  education  which  is  offered  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools,, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  must  be 
entirely  supplemental  to  the  mind-informing  and  mind-develop¬ 
ing  education.  Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding,, 
there  is  set  forth  in  italics  the  sound  doctrine  that  “  in  America 
all  schooling  should  lead  primarily  to  the  elevation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  and  only  secondarily  to  a  greater 
material  prosperity.” 

The  committee  further  frankjy  states  its  inability  to  agree  on 
the  extent  to  which  industrial  training  should  be  introduced  in 
the  various  grades  of  schools,  but  confines  itself  rather  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  schools  wherein  all  are  agreed  it  should  find 
some  place.  If,  then,  a  committee  of  specialists  cannot  agree 
on  this  point,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  great  body  of 
schoolmen  or  the  general  public  will  do  so.  There  is  probably 
little  desirability  that  they  should  do  so.  Such  a  consensus  of 
opinion  would  argue  an  industrial  condition  in  this  country 
which  we  do  not  want  to  contemplate.  The  unanimity  of 
France  is  the  last  resort  of  France.  We  prefer  that  variety  in 
occupation  which  accompanies  abundance  of  wealth  and 
opportunity. 

Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  I  have  recently  read  in  the 
Educational  Review  an  article  entitled  “  Industrial  and 
technical  training  in  popular  education.”  *  It  is  a  plea  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  given  our  boys  and  girls,  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  and  have  passed  out  of  the 
’March,  1902,  23:  281-303. 
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grammar-school  grades,  to  continue  their  studies  in  secondary 
technical  schools  where,  in  addition  to  the  training  designed  to 
have  the  most  direct  effect  on  their  future  trade,  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  general  education  may  be  afforded.  Extended  illus¬ 
trations  are  given  based  upon  the  Continuation  and  Mono- 
technic  schools  of  Berlin.  With  the  main  proposition  of  the 
writer  we  can  all  agree.  The  necessity  of  such  evening 
schools  in  our  larger  cities  is  only  too  apparent.  But  you  will 
note  that  there  is  not  a  suggestion  that  this  technical  and  trades 
training  should  precede  the  high-school  age,  and  that  it  is 
prescribed  for  that  great  percentage  of  our  population  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  schools  to  work,  before  the  secondary  instruction  is  begun. 

The  truth  is,  the  conditions  which  govern  our  growth  and 
development  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  perpetual  or  hereditary 
working  class.  Such  a  state  can  exist  only  in  an  old  and 
stratified  civilization,  where  all  chances  of  sudden  wealth  and 
preferment  have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  for  the 
masses  but  to  attain  the  highest  possible  industrial  skill  in  the 
arts  and  trades.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  every  attempt  to 
adopt  foreign  methods  in  toto  in  American  systems  must  go  to 
wreck.  There  is  no  common  basis  for  adjustment.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  are  fundamental  and  incident  to  the  different  theory 
which  underlies  the  spirit  of  popular  education  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  A  freedom  and  elasticity  is  demanded 
in  the  educational  system  of  our  country  to  correspond  to  the 
possibilities  existent  in  our  material  development.  For  this 
reason  we  have  felt  no  marked  sense  of  inferiority  for  the 
public  schools  of  our  country  because  they  did  not  have  this 
French  machinery,  or  that  German  method,  which  has  upset 
the  equilibrium  of  many  of  our  domestic  critics.  For  the 
certainty  exists  that  the  same  machinery  which  runs  so 
smoothly  and  adaptably  to  the  educational  voltage  of  one  coun¬ 
try  may  be  completely  wrecked  when  applied  to  another. 
Minor  detail,  special  features,  and  surface  polish  are  easily 
copied  from  one  system  to  another,  but  the  real  education  of  a 
country  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  heredity,  politics,  and 
precedent  to  stand  much  transplanting.  We  have  a  strong, 
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virile  system  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  intrenched 
in  the  love  of  the  people  and  built  to  meet  their  necessities. 
Let  us  not  jeopardize  it  in  our  eagerness  to  introduce  features 
adapted  to  a  state  of  society  to  escape  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  question  under  discussion 
comes  down  to  this  crucial  point :  Will  a  nation  whose  thou¬ 
sandfold  forms  of  industry  are  maintained  by  labor  trained  on 
broad  principles  and  liberal  lines  be  more  efficient  than  one 
whose  labor  is  drilled  in  grooves — taught  to  do  one  thing  well 
without  knowing  the  correlation  of  that  work  to  the  economy 
of  the  whole?  That  is  exactly  the  difference  between  the  free 
public  education  of  Europe  and  the  public-school  system  of 
the  United  States. 

Two  or  three  remarkable  incidents  illustrative  of  the  point 
in  question  have  recently  occurred.  Some  four  months  ago 
M.  Millerand,  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  of  France, 
the  same  minister  you  will  note  from  whom  I  quoted  earlier, 
and  whose  anxiety  in  reference  to  international  competition 
was  then  manifest,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  observation  and  drill  on  American  industrial  methods  to  be 
founded  at  some  of  the  great  industrial  centers  and  to  which 
French  students  might  yearly  be  sent.  This  most  significant 
tribute  to  the  superiority  of  our  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  contra-system  received  its  full  emphasis 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  University  of  Chicago  accepted  the 
gift  of  $1,000,000  from  M.  Lebaudy,  the  French  capitalist,  to 
found  a  department  for  exactly  this  purpose,  to  accommodate 
600  French  students,  200  to  be  sent  over  yearly. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  of  1900,  the  director  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  United  States  Commission,  a  young  man  of 
thirty-five,  was  offered  $10,000  to  go  to  Berlin  to  introduce 
American  shop  methods  into  a  German  factory.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  given  $8000  more  to  stay  on  for  six  months. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  is  feared  and  acknowledged  and  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  even  with  our  pace.  These  experiments 
are  interesting  and  will  doubtless  be  of  some  value,  but  they 
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will  fail  to  meet  the  expectations  of  their  promoters.  They 
lack  the  vital  spark.  For  how  are  they  going  to  introduce 
into  European  workshops  the  Yankee  wit  and  cunning  which 
guide  the  hand  and  brain  of  every  employee  in  our  establish¬ 
ments  from  errand-boy  to  manager?  It  is  not  the  superior 
executive  machinery  which  the  superintendents  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  have  created  which  causes  our  supremacy,  but  the 
superior  average  of  intelligence  which  permeates  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  ramification  of  business, — the  intelligence  which  is 
the  result  of  our  free  and  liberal  system  of  schools,  and  the 
other  free  educational  agencies  supplemental  to  them — the 
libraries,  museums,  lectures,  and  extension  courses. 

A  still  more  recent  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our  educational 
methods  came  in  a  cablegram  to  the  press  of  this  country  under 
date  of  January  17: 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  January  17. — At  the  opening  of  the  pedagogical 
exhibition  here  to-day  the  president,  discussing  American  national  educa¬ 
tion,  declared  that  it  developed  individuality,  self-reliance,  and  ambition. 
In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  Russia,  such  educational 
systems  as  existed  crushed  the  individuality  and  stunted  the  character  of 
the  pupils.  The  president  warmly  indorsed  the  Yankee  policy  of  educa¬ 
tional  equality  for  boys  and  girls. 

This  is  of  particular  interest  to  us,  as  the  nucleus  of  this 
pedagogical  exhibit  is  the  material  presented  to  the  Russian 
government  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  Commission  at  the  close  of  the  Paris  Exposition  a  year 
ago. 

Such  is  the  problem  of  the  present  day  which  is  engrossing 
the  attention  of  the  statesmen  and  scientists  of  Europe;  such 
the  intense  interest  taken  in  the  educational  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  nation.  They  are  seeking  the  cause  of  our 
industrial  prominence,  and  they  will  find  it,  not  in  superior 
form  of  specialized  training — they  have  a  monopoly  of  that — 
but  rather  in  the  liberal  training  pursued  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  and  genius  of  our  institutions. 

One  more  argument  should  be  touched  in  brief  in  discussing 
our  educational  system,  viz.,  its  influence  in  promoting  the 
stability  of  our  institutions.  The  education  of  a  democracy 
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determines  its  duration.  We  are  engaged  upon  the  greatest 
experiment  in  popular  government  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Our  remarkable  progress  should  not  blind  us  to  the  inherent 
danger  of  a  republic.  We  have  enjoyed  a  national  existence 
for  125  years;  Athens,  when  she  fell  before  the  usurpation  of 
the  tyrants,  had  been  a  republic  150  years;  Rome,  when  she 
surrendered  her  liljerties  to  the  keq)ing  of  a  Caesar,  had  been 
a  republic  450  years.  I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  crier  of  calam¬ 
ities,  but  there  is  no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  apparent 
conditions.  Mankind  is  not  yet  very  far  on  the  road  to  the 
millennium,  nor  is  it  likely  to  Ije  so  while  human  nature  is  of 
such  unregenerate  material  as  at  present.  We  have  only  to 
recall  the  conduct  recently  of  the  allied  troops  in  China  to  see 
how  thin  a  scratch  will  pierce  the  veneer  of  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  reveal  the  barbarian  within.  The  advancing  tide  of 
socialism,  the  destructive  doctrines  of  anarchy,  the  theories  of 
Utopians,  and  false  principles  of  government,  can  only  be  met 
by  making  our  general  public  familiar  with  true  economic 
principles.  To  l)ring  economic  science  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses  is  the  vital  problem  for  a  democracy.  There  is  only 
one  machinery  that  can  effectually  do  this— continuous  and 
extensive  drill  on  the  rational  principles  of  ixjlitical  and 
social  economics,  during  the  formative  period  of  the  minds 
of  our  future  citizens,  is  the  only  inoculant  to  protect  our 
body  politic.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  every  artisan  philoso¬ 
phizes  in  his  own  way;  but  it  is  a  responsibility  that  the  state 
may  well  assume  to  teach  him  the  right  way.  The  strength 
and  promise  of  our  great  country  lie  in  the  fact  that  this  may 
be  insisted  on  without  U'sc  majeste  to  a  ruler,  or  enmity  to  a 
creed. 

Howard  J.  Rogers 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Education, 

^  International  E.xposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

In  view  of  some  recent  detracting  remarks  regarding  private 
•schools  in  America,  it  may  not  l)e  out  of  place  to  advance  a  few 
facts  in  their  behalf.  In  taking  up  such  a  topic  for  considera¬ 
tion  it  is  obvious  that  the  interests  of  education  cannot  be 
advanced  by  handling  it  with  acrimony  or  prejudice.  A  desire 
to  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face  will  assist  in  clarifying  the 
subject. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  private  schools  are 
the  following :  that  they  are  un-American  and  tend  to  encourage 
snobbishness,  that  they  are  not  needed  l>ecause  of  the  extension 
of  high  schools,  that  they  are  imitations  of  English  schools 
and  thrive  by  reason  of  the  glamour  which  surrounds  the 
public  schools  of  England.  It  may  l>e  well  to  note  that  these 
criticisms  are  aimed  at  the  private  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
The  question  of  elementary  education  in  private  schools  is,  in 
fact,  another  distinct  problem.  Moreover,  in  speaking  of 
private  schools  we  shall  refer  to  the  dozen  or  more  leading 
private  schools.  Obviously  there  are  private  schools  not  worthy 
of  the  name  “  school,”  just  as  there  are  schools  which  parade 
the  name  “  high  school,”  altho  they  may  not  l)e  even  good 
grammar  schools. 

A  sharp  distinction,  also,  is  to  be  made  between  the  innumer¬ 
able  private  or  proprietary  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  large 
private  schools  which  are  endowed  and  possess  large  and 
expensive  plants.  The  term  “  private  schools,”  as  appliecl  to 
the  latter  institutions,  is  perhaps  misleading  and  unfortunate. 
It  might  be  well  if  we  had  a  term  such  as  “  foundation  schools  ” 
to  designate  the  latter  kind  of  institutions,  which  exist  not  for 
personal  gain,  but  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  public. 

The  relation  between  the  English  public  schools  and  the 
American  private  schools  on  foundations  is  more  intimate  than 
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Americans  in  the  past  have  been  willing  to  admit.  Altho 
the  New  England  academies  have  sedulously  avoided  copying 
the  external  features  of  the  English  schools,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  drew  a  large  part  of  their  inspiration  from 
schools  like  Rugby,  Eton,  and  Charterhouse. 

School  systems,  like  constitutions,  must  be  the  result  of 
development.  A  false  sense  of  pride,  however,  seems  to  have 
deterred  the  founders  of  the  New  England  academies  from 
acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  the  English  public  schools. 
The  fear  of  being  un-American,  and  of  implying  that  we  must 
borrow  ideas  from  other  countries,  has  acted  in  times  past  like 
a  potent  charm  in  determining  the  actions  of  some  Americans. 
With  the  passing  away  of  provincialism,  however,  there  has 
grown  up  the  desire  to  use  the  best  ideas  in  education,  as  in 
other  things,  from  whatever  source  they  may  come.  Many  of 
the  private  schools,  therefore,  which  have  been  founded  or  ex¬ 
panded  in  recent  years  have  adopted  the  best  features  of  the 
English  schools. 

Some  of  the  features  which  have  been  recognized  as  having 
solid  merit  relate  to  provisions  for  the  life  of  the  boy  outside 
of  the  classroom,  others  to  ideals  of  education.  In  the  former 
class  we  may  mention  the  house  system,  in  accordance  with 
which  boys  live  in  houses  belonging  to  the  school  and  under 
the  supervision  of  masters.  The  benefits  of  such  a  plan  are 
various.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that  a  pupil,  in  study  or  in 
play,  may  have  advice  or  instruction  from  one  well  able  to  give 
it.  Another  feature  is  that  of  the  attention  given  to  the  recrea¬ 
tion  of  boys.  The  educational  value  of  play  has  been 
recognized  in  the  large  private  schools  by  providing  ample 
opportunities  for  outdoor  games.  The  ideal  of  education 
which  the  English  public  schools  have  contributed  to  the 
American  schools,  is  that  of  regarding  education  not  as  the 
training  of  the  intellect  alone,  but  also  as  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  manly  character.  Dr.  Arnold  gave  his  life  to  the 
task  of  impressing  that  ideal  on  Rugby,  and  the  spirit  which  he 
infused  into  Rugby  acted  like  leaven  among  the  public  schools. 
The  Englishman  of  to-day  accepts  education  in  this  broad 
sense,  and  he  depends  on  the  public  schools  to  give  his  boy  the 
greater  part  of  it.  He  does  not  ask  that  his  boy  shall  become 
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an  intellectual  prodigy.  He  wishes  him  to  be  neither  a  prig 
nor  a  crank,  but  he  does  aspire  to  have  him  become  an  honest, 
manly,  and  straightforward  fellow. 

The  reasons  which  lead  parents  to  send  boys  to  the  large 
private  schools  are  more  substantial  than  some  would  have  us 
believe.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  glamour  which  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  English  schools,  and  given  to  the  American 
schools  by  the  writers  of  boys’  stories  about  school  life, 
accounts  for  a  part  of  the  interest  and  attendance  at  private 
schools.  Such  a  statement,  however,  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  Parents  are  the  ones  who  decide  where  the  boy  shall 
attend  school,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  spend  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  time  of  a  boy  besides,  to 
satisfy  a  passing  whim.  The  reasons  for  attendance  at  these 
schools  are  deef)er  and  more  fundamental.  Among  the  reasons 
which  prompt  parents  to  send  boys  to  private  schools  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  small  villages  and  towns  thruout  the  country 
there  are  no  high  schools  worthy  of  the  name.  In  many  towns 
the  so-called  high  school  is  a  weak  appendage  tacked  on  to  the 
grammar  school.  The  courses  given  are  of  necessity  meager 
and  are  likely  to  be  poorly  taught.  The  well-to-do  parent 
who  intends  to  send  a  boy  to  college  must  be  stoical  indeed  if 
he  sends  him  to  such  a  school  to  obtain  his  preparation.  The 
simple  lack  of  high-school  facilities  in  the  suburbs  of  cities 
and  in  small  towns,  therefore,  compels  many  a  parent  to  send 
his  boy  to  a  private  school  regardless  of  any  other  motives  that 
might  influence  him.  A  considerable  number  of  boys  in 
private  schools  come  from  homes  which  have  been  broken  up 
thru  death  or  other  causes.  To  boys  of  this  class  the  school 
assumes  in  very  truth  the  position  of  a  parent. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  some  parents  send  boys  to  private 
schools  who  might,  if  they  wished,  send  them  to  fairly  good 
high  schools.  The  preference  for  the  private  school  in  such 
cases  is  probably  due  to  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  the  large 
private  school  can  provide  a  more  complete  education  than  any 
high  school.  Furthermore,  a  parent  who  has  decided  to  send 
a  bby  to  a  particular  college  is  likely  to  feel  that  his  son  should 
have  not  only  a  distinctively  college  preparatory  education,  but 
also  that  he  should  attend  the  school  which  understands  best  the 
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requirements  of  the  college  selected.  These,  we  venture  to 
say,  are  a  few  of  the  leading  motives  which  determine  parents 
to  send  boys  to  private  schools. 

We  may  ask,  next,  what  provisions  the  private  schools  make 
to  meet  the  large  demands  made  upon  them?  A  fact  which 
must  impress  itself  iqxMi  one  who  investigates  the  subject  is 
that  the  large  private  schools  have  remarkably  strong  teaching 
forces.  The  men  who  do  the  teaching  are  college  graduates 
who  have  won  distinction  by  their  scholarship  and  by  their 
ability  to  teach.  Most  of  the  instructors  in  these  schools  have 
profited  by  graduate  study  in  American  or  European  universi¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that  there  is  a  continual 
interchange  of  teachers  l^etween  the  colleges  and  the  leading 
endowed  secondary  schools.  College  professors  of  long  and 
successful  exi^erience  accept  positions  in  these  schools,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  instructors  go  from  the  schools  to  college  and 
university  professorships  without  exciting  comment.  Such  an 
interchange  of  teachers  Ijetween  high  schools  and  colleges 
would  be  anomalous.  It  seems  to  lie  true  that  high  schools 
have  not  been  able  to  attract  the  liest  men  into  their  service 
because  appointments  in  them  must  1)e  sought,  usually,  thru 
avenues  of  political  influence.  Altho  it  has  been  urged  as  a 
disadvantage  of  teaching  in  a  private  school  that  little  time  is 
given  for  indqiendent  work,  still  the  assertion  has  only  a  slight 
basis  of  truth.  The  fact  that  most  of  our  text-books  for 
secondary  schools  are  prepared  by  teachers  in  private  schools 
is  one  indication  that  not  a  little  time  is  given  for  independent 
work.  The  ability  to  attract  and  hold  able  teachers  is,  there¬ 
fore,  among  the  advantages  of  the  large  private  school. 

Another  advantage  of  these  schools  is  that  they  give  more 
attention  in  the  classroom  to  the  individual  pupil  than  do  the 
high  schools.  The  numl)er  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  rarely  aver¬ 
ages  more  than  eighteen.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  do  real 
teaching  rather  than  lecturing,  which  a  teacher  is  comi)elled  to 
do  with  the  excessive  numljers  in  the  recitation  rooms  of  high 
schools.  The  aim  of  the  endowed  secondary  school  is  to  de¬ 
velop  the  best  that  is  in  every  pupil,  not  to  place  its  pupils  upon 
a  Procrustean  bed  which  shall  make  them  conform  to  one  me¬ 
chanical  standard. 
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It  is  also  true  that  boys  who  study  in  a  large  private  school 
are  free  from  the  numerous  distractions  which  are  incidental 
to  home  life.  Social  events,  family  matters,  amusements,  and 
the  business  life  of  a  town  or  city  do  not,  in  the  private  school, 
divert  attention  from  study. 

The  intellectual  training  of  a  boy,  however,  is  a  small  part  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  these  schools.  They  make  ample 
provision  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupil.  Moreover,  the 
location  of  the  schools  in  the  country  enables  them  to  provide 
ample  opportunities  for  outdoor  exercise.  Tennis  courts,  base¬ 
ball  and  football  fields,  and  golf  links  are  provided  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  it  possible  for  every  boy  to  participate  in  the 
game  of  his  choice.  Exercise,  therefore,  is  not  restricted  to  the 
few  who  may  have  special  skill.  In  the  winter-time  gymnastic 
work,  of  course,  takes  the  place  of  outdoor  work.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  physical  development  in  private  schools,  therefore, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  in  city  high  schools. 

Physical  development,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage 
derived  from  the  jdaying  of  games.  The  friendly  rivalries 
which  spring  up  develop  pluck  and  perseverance  in  the  con¬ 
testants.  Furthermore,  as  the  interests  of  many  are  involved, 
each  one  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  and  so  the 
first  lesson  in  good  citizenship  is  taught  in  a  practical  way.  In 
the  various  athletic  games  the  pupil  learns  the  value  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  united  action.  In  the  musical  organizations  each 
memlxr  learns  to  j)erfomi  one  part  well  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  total  effect.  Furthermore,  in  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations — athletic,  musical,  and  literary — the  pupils, 
in  selecting  the  necessary  officers,  learn  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Thus  the  pupils  in  their  everyday  life  form  a  little 
democracy  in  which  snobbishness  has  no  chance  for  existence. 
The  boy  who  may  possess  a  fortune  of  millions  jostles  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  one  who  may  lie  attending  on  a  scholar¬ 
ship  which  pays  most  of  his  expenses.  The  opportunities  for 
developing  the  spirit  of  snobbishness  in  a  Ixiy  of  means  are, 
therefore,  much  less  in  a  private  school  than  in  a  high  school 
where  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  his  apparent  superiority  or 
advantages. 

Prigs  of  any  kind,  intellectual  or  social,  are  effectually  sup- 
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pressed  by  the  school  spirit  of  the  large  institutions.  As  a 
result  of  the  intirhate  life  of  the  pupils,  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  makes  great  pretensions  to  live  a  comfortable  life.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  in  fact,  that  attainments  are  sometimes  concealed 
to  avoid  a  suspicion  of  pretentiousness,  or  the  fear  of  throwing 
discredit  upon  a  fellow-student.  Whatever  may  be  the  evils 
of  such  an  attitude,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  evils  which 
flow  from  intellectual  pride.  A  more  blighting  influence  can¬ 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  social  instincts  of  a  boy  than  to  teach 
him  to  look  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the  success  of  his  fellows. 
The  spirit  of  these  schools  is,  as  it  should  be,  that  of  the  Port 
Royal  schools  rather  than  that  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  Thus, 
in  these  little  democracies  of  three  or  four  hundred  boys,  an 
esprit  de  corps  is  developed.  Toleration,  good  fellowship,  and 
a  generous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  dominate  the  actions 
of  pupils  in  their  everyday  life. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  qualities  of  manliness,  courage, 
and  honor  do  not  develop  neglected  and  unassisted  by  the 
school  officials.  The  everyday  relations  of  the  pupils  whether 
at  play,  at  meals,  or  in  study,  form  the  basis  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  virtues,  and  the  school  officers  advise  and  guide 
the  boys  who  manifest  wrong  tendencies.  Fortunately,  the 
complete  independence  of  the  school  from  political  control 
makes  it  possible  to  send  away  any  boy  whose  influence  is 
harmful.  The  school  may  also  refuse  to  admit  boys  whose 
previous  record  indicates  that  they  are  not  morally  fit  subjects 
for  the  school.  Since  there  is  usually  a  long  list  of  applicants 
in  the  best  equipped  schools  who  cannot  be  accommodated,  it 
is  possible  to  refuse  admission  to  those  with  questionable 
records.  There  are  other  advantages  which  result  from  the 
independence  of  the  large  private  schools.  They  are  able  to 
select  teachers  without  reference  to  a  set  of  stiff  and  formal 
examinations  which  may  determine  nothing  except  the  ability 
of  the  candidate  to  cover  a  weak  and  colorless  individuality  with 
a  show  of  erudition.  Neither  are  they  hampered  in  the  choice 
of  teachers  by  the  pressure  of  influence,  which  rests  like  an 
incubus  upon  many  school  systems.  The  selection  of  teachers 
from  widely  separated  colleges  and  universities  tends  to  de¬ 
velop  broad  sympathies  among  teachers  and  pupils.  Further- 
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more,  the  private  schools  are  able  to  adapt  the  means  at  their 
disposal  to  the  ends  in  view  with  complete  freedom.  They 
are  at  liberty  to  spend  their  money  for  any  purpose  without 
appealing  to  a  school  board.  They  may  modify  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  appoint  new  teachers,  change  the  hours  of  recitation,  or 
do  any  one  of  a  long  list  of  things  which  may  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  school. 

The  ideal  of  the  endowed  secondary  school  is  based  on  princi¬ 
ples  of  unquestioned  soundness.  No  enlightened  person  will 
deny  that  the  best  type  of  education  is  that  which  develops  har¬ 
moniously  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  natures.  The  three¬ 
fold  education,  however,  has  for  the  most  part,  been  a  pleasant 
theory  with  the  secondary  schools.  How  can  it  be  otherwise ! 
If  no  provision  is  made  for  the  development  of  certain  powers, 
of  what  avail  are  mere  words  asserting  the  value  of  those 
powers !  The  private  schools  have  done  more  than  assert  a  the¬ 
ory.  They  have  provided  means  for  the  pupils  to  live  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  in  a  practical  way  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  others  and  the  value  of  courage  and  manliness. 
Furthermore,  these  qualities  are  developed  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  boy’s  life,  at  a  time  when  his  nature  is  impres¬ 
sionable,  while  his  character  is  still  in  the  flux,  but  is  fast  being 
formed  and  fixed.  It  has  become  the  fad  in  educational  circles 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  the  period  of  adolescence.  But 
the  weak  point  in  such  discussions  consists  in  assuming  that  the 
public  schools,  in  the  brief  period  of  four  or  five  hours  a  day, 
are  able  to  provide  for  more  than  the  intellectual  needs  of  their 
pupils.  And  who  is  not  familiar  with  some  products  of  the 
strenuous  intellectual  training — mental  prodigies,  who  are  use¬ 
less  lumber  in  society,  because  they  do  not  understand  human 
nature,  and  are  out  of  sympathy  with  their  fellows?  Examples 
of  the  exclusive  intellectual  training,  however,  are  not  confined 
alone  to  useless  members  of  society.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
some  cases  the  development  of  intellect  and  the  dwarfing  of 
the  moral  nature  have  produced  skilled  criminals.  The  most 
important  question  during  the  formative  period  of  a  boy’s  life, 
obviously,  is  not  that  he  shall  become  a  scholar,  for  there  is 
abundant  time  to  accomplish  that  end,  but  rather  that  he  shall 
form  right  ideas  of  his  relations  to  others.  The  large  private 
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schools  not  only  inculcate  right  moral  principles  by  word  and 
by  precept,  as  well  as  by  example,  but  they  provide  a  little  com¬ 
munity  of  several  hundred  boys  in  which  those  principles  may 
be  worked  out  in  a  practical  way.  We  have  come  to  accept 
as  a  commonplace  the  view  that  no  knowledge  can  be  real  and 
vital  except  that  which  comes  from  self-effort.  Have  we  quite 
recognized  the  corollary  to  that  fact,  that  moral  principles  must 
be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  ?  Of  how  little  value  to  a  boy 
are  mere  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  virtues !  But  give  him 
a  definite  task  to  perform,  a  service  to  render  in  an  unselfish 
cause,  and  the  way  to  moral  development  is  opened.  The  fixed 
and  known  conditions  which  surround  private-school  pupils 
make  it  possible  to  use  influences  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  a 
boy.  Is  it  not  worth  while,  therefore,  to  provide  amply  and 
generously  for  the  training  of  boys  during  the  most  important 
period  of  their  lives  ? 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  estimate  the  services  rendered  to 
education,  or  to  comprehend  the  effect  in  the  building  of  strong 
character  by  the  private  schools.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
quoted  as  saying :  “  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
Playing  Fields  of  Eton.”  How  many  less  sanguinary  victo¬ 
ries  have  had  their  causes  back  on  the  fields  of  Andover,. 
Exeter,  and  Lawrenceville  may  be  hard  to  determine. 

Altho  the  past  services  of  these  schools  have  been  great,  the 
prospect  of  future  usefulness  is  even  brighter.  Some  of  these 
schools  have  recently  secured  new  heads,  and  the  character  of 
these  men  is  a  matter  of  some  significance.  A  school  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  secured  as  its  head  one  who  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  California  to  take  charge  of  the 
school.  Another  secured  the  services  of  one  who  preferred 
the  head  mastership  of  a  private  school  to  either  of  two  im¬ 
portant  college  presidencies  offered  him  at  the  same  time. 
Another  in  Massachusetts  has  recently  secured  as  its  head  an 
eminent  historian  and  teacher. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  private  schools  are  not 
simply  needed  in  American  education ;  they  are  indispensable. 
When  they  cease  to  be  useful  we  may  expect  to  see  the  num¬ 
bers  flocking  to  them  diminish.  But  until  that  time  comes  it 
seems  as  tho  it  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  recognize  the  good 
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they  have  done,  and  to  respect  them  for  the  yeoman  service 
they  are  now  doing  in  the  interest  of  education. 

A.  Franklin  Ross 


Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE— A  REPLY 

In  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  Mr.  George  C.  Edwards  criticises  in  detail  seven 
private  schools  for  boys  and  gives  a  brief  encomium  of  a  single 
system  of  public  high  schools.  Each  group  is  offered  as 
typical  of  its  class,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  whole 
private-school  system  is  founded  upon  unsound  principles  and 
administered  by  improper  methods.  In  Mr.  Edwards’s  judg¬ 
ment  there  ought  to  be  no  schools  for  our  boys  and  girls  except 
the  public  schools.  As  a  record  of  personal  investigation,  Mr. 
Edwards’s  data  are  not  to  be  questioned.  The  validity  of  his 
generalizations,  however,  may  justly  be  attacked,  if  his  data 
are  insufficient  or  if  they  are  insufficiently  considered.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  the  subject  from  both  points  of  view,  my 
conclusions  being  based  on  a  personal  experience  confined  to 
the  schools  of  the  central  West. 

The  first  matter  needful  to  be  determined  is  Mr.  Edwards’s 
conception  of  the  true  function  and  scope  of  the  school.  By 
what  he  says  in  blame  and  what  he  says  in  praise  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  his  test  of  excellence  is  solely  the  extent  of 
intellectual  achievement;  the  best  school  secures  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  most  difficult  accomplishment  from  any  of  its 
pupils.  After  a  sufficiently  gloomy  picture  of  seven  private 
institutions,  Mr.  Edwards  describes  with  enthusiasm  a  typical 
public  high  school.  But  his  comments  touch  only  upon  ad¬ 
vanced  classes.  It  is  sufficient  for  Mr.  Edwards  that  he  visits 
a  recitation  where  the  result  is  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
of  the  highest  excellence.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said;  the  test  is  perfect,  and  the  school  has  no  other  purpose 
than  to  produce  this  result.  In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Edwards 
disposes  of  the  problems  of  the  boarding  school  by  the  simple 
plan  of  denying  that  they  belong  to  any  school.  He  does  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  parental  theory  of  the  school. 
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which  at  bottom  simply  means  that  the  school  has  a  large  per¬ 
sonal  and  human  interest  in  the  child. 

My  first  issue  with  Mr.  Edwards,  therefore,  is  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  At  the  bottom  the  private  school  stands 
for  the  right  of  each  child  to  a  chance — a  chance  to  advance 
rapidly  or  to  advance  slowly,  according  to  his  needs — a  chance 
to  have  his  work  adapted  to  him  if  he  cannot  adapt  himself  to 
his  work,  a  fighting  chance  and  a  long  chance  for  success 
rather  than  a  quick  condemnation  to  failure.  The  public  school 
says  to  the  boy:  Here  I  am.  I  will  not  change  for  you;  I 
will  not  adapt  myself  to  you.  If  you  can  adapt  yourself  to  me, 
if  you  can  take  what  I  give  you  as  I  give  it,  well  and  good. 
If  you  make  a  mistake,  you  will  be  the  one  to  suffer;  if  I  make 
a  mistake,  you  will  still  be  the  one  to  suffer.  I  am  not  answer- 
able  to  you,  I  am  not  answerable  to  your  parents.  If  you  can¬ 
not  make  yourself  a  cog  in  my  machine,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you.  Out  you  go!  In  claiming  for  the  private  school  a 
juster  principle  than  that  which  to-day  controls  the  public 
schools,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  pernicious  influence  of  many 
private  schools  or  to  minimize  such  abuses  as  Mr.  Edwards 
describes.  It  is  cheerfully  conceded,  moreover,  that  the  highest 
scholastic  excellence  may  be  reached,  and  very  probably  is 
reached,  in  a  large  public  high  school.  It  is  reached,  however, 
by  the  impoverishing  of  the  true  ideal  of  the  school  and  at  an 
enormous  wastage.  If  we  consider  equality  of  service,  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  average  benefit  to  all  its  members,  it 
is  the  private  school  that  is  truly  democratic,  using  a  word  to 
which  Mr.  Edwards  attaches  much  value;  if  we  consider 
breadth  of  interest  and  broad  personal  influence,  the  private 
school  monopolizes  to-day  the  task  of  real  education  in  many 
communities. 

Our  large  public  high  schools  are  not,  in  fact,  true  schools  at 
all.  They  are  no  more  than  huge  aggregations  of  tutors, 
differing  from  private  tutors  in  the  fact  that  they  accept  no 
responsibility  for  results.  In  the  cities  of  medium  size  where 
“  everybody  knows  everybody  ”  and  instructors  are  necessarily 
thrown  into  personal  contact  with  parents,  a  human  interest 
is  developed,  and  we  have  a  true  school.  In  our  larger  cities, 
however,  the  public  high  school  means  to  the  student  only  a 
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fixed  number  of  recitation  hours  per  week.  To  Mr.  Edwards 
this  is  a  statement  of  excellence;  to  me  it  is  a  final  condemna¬ 
tion. 

Before  we  make  a  fetich  of  the  public  school,  as  Mr. 
Edwards  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  doing,  if  is  well  to  consider 
just  what  is  its  relation  to  the  individual.  The  first  and  im- 
l)erative  duty  of  the  parent  is  to  give  his  child  absolutely  the 
best  educational  opportunities  within  his  means;  he  will  not 
and  he  should  not  sacrifice  his  son  and  daughter  to  a  system  or 
a  sentiment.  If  he  contemplates  the  public  school,  he  realizes 
that  for  a  clever  boy  the  pace  is  much  too  slow  and  for  a  dull 
lx)y  too  fast.  The  former  is  likely  to  become  listless  and  the 
latter  discouraged,  while  the  boy  of  average  talents'  bids  fair  to 
confirm  himself  in  mediocrity.  The  public  school,  in  rendering 
an  average  service  to  great  masses,  is  therefore  incapacitated, 
under  present  conditions,  from  rendering  highly  efficient 
service  to  any  single  person.  To  undertake  to  adapt  itself  to 
individuals  and  individual  needs  would  be  to  deprive  it  even  of 
its  average  value  to  its  clientele.  .  The  parent  does  not  exist, 
or  ought  not  to  e.xist,  who  would  imperil  his  son’s  future  by 
thrusting  him  into  such  an  institution  with  the  visionary  hope 
of  correcting  or  modifying  inherent  or  long  existent  defects. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  Juggernaut  of  our  public  schools. 
No  false  sentiment  of  democracy  leads  a  parent  to  refuse  his 
son  all  the  advantages  of  travel,  literature,  social  life,  art;  he 
feeds  and  clothes  the  lad,  provides  medical  and  physical  ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  his  means.  How  much  more  will  he  place 
him  under  the  most  helpful  intellectual  conditions  possible  ? 

Without  defending  for  a  moment  defects  of  administration 
and  method,  I  maintain  that  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
private  school  is  absolutely  sound.  Speaking  for  the  West,  I 
wish  to  insist  that  every  pupil  in  a  private'  school  represents 
some  kind  of  failure  or  inadequacy  in  the  public  school,  and  that 
every  private  school  which  succeeds  does  so  on  account  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  public  schools  in  the  communities  which 
furnish  its  students. 

Now  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  with  which  private  schools 
are  administered  is  a  distinct  problem.  Mr.  Edwards’s  obser¬ 
vation  leads  him  to  believe  that  some  are  superficial,  some  emas- 
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culating,  and  some  mere  places  for  cramming.  He  notes  one 
school  which  apparently  “  over  prepares  ”  its  boys  for  college, 
but  the  fact  is  passed  over  hastily  to  reach  matter  of  criticism; 
he  has  a  glow  for  this  result  only  in  the  public  school.  The 
failures  and  weaklings  of  a  public  school  disappear  at  once, 
those  of  a  private  school  are  painfully  in  evidence;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  save  these  in  the  former,  while  one  of  the  functions, 
tho  not  the  sole  or  chief  function,  of  the  latter  is  to  care  for 
them  patiently  and  steadfastly.  The  willful  and  forward,  a 
promising  but  difficult  class,  are  left  to  go  their  own  way  in  the 
large  public  schools;  the  private  school  rescues  many,  even 
after  much  has  been  done  to  ruin  them.  These  two  classes  of 
cases  make  the  problem  of  the  private  school  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  detract  somewhat  from  a  certain  kind  of  excellence  to 
secure  a  larger  benefit  and  usefulness.  The  seven  schools, 
which  Mr.  Edwards  insp>ecte<l  with  so  unfriendly  an  eye  that  he 
found  not  one  he  could  indorse,  may  merit  all  his  condemna¬ 
tion,  yet  I  question  whether  more  patient  and  searching  inquiry, 
with  a  larger  perception  of  aims  and  purposes,  might  not  have 
qualified  his  strictures.  The  commercial  aspect  is  not  con¬ 
trolling  in  the  best  private  schools  any  more  than  it  is  with  the 
best  physicians.  One  does  not  go  to  the  city  physician  to  be 
quite  sure  there  is  no  commercial  taint  in  the  advice  his  family 
physician  renders.  Mr.  Edwards  describes  plainly  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  teacher’s  task  in  the  large  conception  of  the  school ; 
this  insight  might  have  led  him  to  realize  more  completely  how 
judgment  on  a  school  must  be  based  on  totality  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  not  upon  some  single  questionable  characteristic. 
One  school  gives  a  tx)y  no  chance  to  cultivate  the  minor  vices, 
another  gives  him  full  opportunity;  both  institutions  fall 
equally  under  Mr.  Edwards’s  displeasure.  The  illustration  is 
drawn  from  Iwarding  schools,  which  in  general  have  not 
yet  been  touched  uiK)n;  but  it  applies  to  all.  In  point  of 
fact  a  private  school,  like  a  public  school,  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  its  dominating  personality.  It  is  no 
damnation  to  the  public  high-sch(X)l  system  in  Mr.  Edwards’s 
judgment  that  some  are  prostituted  to  political  purposes  and 
others  inefficiently  taught;  ecjually,  defects  of  personality  fail 
to  justify  a  wholesome  invective  against  private  schools.  A 
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sane,  well-balanced,  and  experienced  man  will  accomplish  more 
for  the  good  of  boys  and  vitally  affect  for  good  the  character 
of  a  larger  number  under  the  conditions  of  private-school  life 
than  under  those  of  the  public  school.  Education  is  a  question 
of  personal  character,  which  again  is  a  question  of  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  control.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  en  nvasse. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  assumption  that  the  private  school 
tends  toward  snobbishness,  that  it  is  against  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions.  Mr.  Edwards  speaks  slightingly  of 
the  wish  of  parents  to  separate  their  sons  to  a  reasonable  degree 
from  contact  with  certain  classes  of  boys.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  about  tastes;  for  myself,  I  heartily  sympathize  with  the 
wish  of  a  parent  to  protect  his  son  from  influences  directly 
debasing  or  demoralizing.  In  my  personal  exp>erience  I  have 
never  found  such  a  desire  to  exist  because  parents  thought 
their  boys  too  good  for  ordinary  contact  with  their  kind,  but 
because  they  felt  a  real  danger,  sometimes  of  moral  contamina¬ 
tion,  sometimes  of  intellectual  deterioration. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  individual  institutions  the  snobbish 
spirit  is  developed;  Mr.  Edwards  found  at  least  one  such.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  private  school  does  not  usually  breed 
a  snobbish  spirit  in  boys.  There  are  several  adequate  reasons 
for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  things  that  the  average  boy 
deems  admirable  and  enviable  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stKial  prestige  of  his  parents.  The  latter  he  takes  for  granted 
in  part,  in  part  he  has  not  learned  to  value.  The  tests  of 
superiority  among  boys  are  qualities  entirely  i>ersonal,  such  as 
athletic  ability  or  the  magnetism  that  makes  a  good  companion. 
If  Mr.  Edwards  were  correct  in  his  contention,  then  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  in  private  schools  the  wealthiest  boys  were 
the  most  influential  and  the  most  sought  after;  this  is  probably 
not  the  fact  in  a  single  school  anywhere.  Among  no  group  of 
l)oys  can  vicarious  merit  create  standing.  The  caste  spirit, 
where  it  exists  at  all,  is  fostered  by  home  conditions  and  by 
natural  inclinations,  and  will  show  itself  with  equal  virulence 
under  whatever  circumstances  the  boy  finds  himself.  My  op¬ 
portunities  for  observing  this  spirit  in  public  schools  have  been 
limited,  but  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  caste  is 
developed  quite  as  strongly  there  among  boys  of  good  families 
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who  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  those  from  a  different 
social  stratum. 

There  is,  moreover,  much  nonsense  about  this  whole  demand 
for  democracy  in  the  school.  The  boy  who  comes  from  a 
family  of  wealth  with  all  the  luxuries  that  accompany  modern 
wealth  is  not  the  equal  in  opportunity  and  circumstance  of  the 
laborer’s  son,  and  it  does  no  g(x)d  to  pretend  that  he  is.  The 
only  hope  in  American  life  for  the  public  service  of  the  former 
as  a  class  lies,  not  in  teaching  him  that  he  is  no  Ijetter  than  his 
fellow — and  this  is  the  form  that  the  doctrine  of  democracy 
often  assumes — but  it  does  lie  in  teaching  him  that  he  has 
greater  resiionsibilities  than  his  fellow.  There  is  a  sentiment 
that,  in  the  long  run,  is  needed  to  temi)er  and  correct  the 
doctrine  of  democracy.  It  is  that  of  Noblesse  oblige. 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  dispassionately  Mr.  Edwards’s  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  private  Ijoarding  school.  To  him  the  system 
represents  only  the  criminal  indolence  of  parents,  the  cupidity 
of  school  managers,  and  a  ridiculous  and  petty  espionage. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  he  either  knows  no  good  boarding 
school  from  the  inside  or  signally  fails  to  understand  what  he 
knows.  A  few  e.xamples  of  this  misapprehension  or  ignorance 
may  be  worth  while.  In  the  administration  of  military  acade¬ 
mies  he  fancies  that  the  system  of  cadet  officers  is  a  device  of 
economy.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  military  academy 
of  standing  would  not  quickly  replace  its  staff  of  cadet 
officers  with  one  of  paid  instructors,  if  economy  were  the  end 
aimed  at.  Mr.  Edwards  appears  not  to  understand  at  all  the 
purpose  of  the  system;  his  suggestion  of  parsimony  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  absurd  to  anyone  who  thoroly  understands  the  aims  of 
a  military  school.  He  has  much  to  say  alx)ut  the  superficiality 
of  private-school  work,  meaning  the  l)est  private  schools  and 
those  of  the  highest  rank;  he  would  have  us  believe  that  their 
final  goal  is  to  prepare  lx)ys  successfully  for  the  college  entrance 
examinations.  Apparently  he  does  not  know  that  the  chief 
concern  of  private-school  men  is,  not  to  get  their  boys  in,  but 
to  equip  them  and  steady  them  so  that  they  will  remain  in. 
Speaking  for  private  institutions  of  high  standing  and  good 
repute  and  for  them  alone,  I  wish  to  insist  that  they  are  not 
greatly  concerned  when  their  boys  fail  to  qualify  at  entrance; 
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but  they  feel  it  keenly  when  any  who  have  qualified  fail  to 
maintain  themselves  with  credit.  Preparation  for  this  result 
is  not  accomplished  by  any  sort  of  parrot  drill  or  superficial 
glibness;  it  takes  hold  on  questions  of  character  and  funda¬ 
mental  habits. 

Finally,  Mr.  Edwards  heaps  scorn  upon  institutions  which 
devote  the  time  of  grown  men  to  the  petty  details  of  boys’ 
life, — the  brushing  of  teeth  or  the  keeping  in  bounds.  This 
is  grotesque  from  Mr.  Edwards’s  point  of  view;  by  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  men  are  prevented  from  devoting  all  their  time  to  a 
profession  which  needs  it  all.  When  there  is  such  great  need 
of  teaching,  he  says,  how  can  a  man  l)e  contented  to  play  elder 
brother  to  boys?  It  is  again  Mr.  Edwards’s  conception  of  an 
education  which  is  at  fault.  To  him  the  term  has  no  meaning 
beyond  scholastic  training,  and  he  naturally  can  see  no  worthy 
purpose  in  details  that  concern  a  boy’s  physical  and  moral 
well-being. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  discovered  that  those  who  place  their  sons 
in  boarding  schools  do  so  thru  a  Criminal  unwillingness  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  parents.  He  has  l)een  singularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  the  families  with  which  he  has  come  in  contact.  Many 
such  cases  doubtless  e.xist;  but  where  there  is  one  such,  ten 
families  send  their  sons  away  because  they  are  convinced  that 
the  boy’s  development  demands  it.  The  reasons  vary  over  a 
great  range.  Most  boys  are  better  controlled  by  men  than  by 
women;  but  the  father  is  seldom  so  situated  that  he  can  give 
the  son  the  quantity  of  time  the  boy  needs.  Mothers  often 
realize  that  their  affection  unfits  them  for  the  wisest  control  of 
growing  and  strong-willed  boys.  It  is  discovered  that  boys 
do  their  school  work  badly  when  the  recitation  and  the  study 
hour  are  widely  divorced  from  each  other.  In  many  cases 
there  are  no  adequate  school  facilities,  and  parents  must  choose 
between  intellectual  starvation  at  home  or  some  suitable  train¬ 
ing  abroad.  Many  parents  feel  that  the  public  schools,  while 
adequate  in  a  general  way,  are  not  sufficiently  tonic  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fiber  of  clever  and  alert  lads.  Moral 
surroundings  are  sometimes  not  suitable  for  a  boy’s  develop¬ 
ment.  I  record  a  personal  experience,  precisely  as  Mr. 
Edwards  does,  but  of  a  contrary  character,  when  I  declare  that 
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the  majority  of  parents  do  not  send  their  sons  away  to  escape 
a  duty  which  they  are  unwilling  to  assume,  but  to  secure  cer¬ 
tain  benefits  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  boarding  school  is  not  justified,  however,  simply  as  an 
expedient  or  makeshift.  It  exists  permanently,  and  as  time 
goes  on  will  grow  largely  in  influence,  because  it  has  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  important  function  of  its  own.  There  comes  a 
time  in  the  life  of  most  boys  when  they  need  two  things  which 
the  home  cannot  give  them,  to  which  in  some  degree  the  idea 
of  home  is  opposed.  These  are  discipline  and  a  measure  of 
individual  responsibility. 

By  discipline  I  do  not  at  all  mean  the  reformation  of  evil 
traits,  but  life  according  to  a  fixed  routine  for  the  sake  of 
subordinating  individual  will  to  a  general  purpose  and  the 
development  of  habits  of  punctuality,  order,  respect,  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  whole  regimen  of  a  boy’s  life  must  be  planned  with 
reference  to  these  things;  it  is  seldom  possible,  and  generally 
unwise,  to  make  a  boy’s  needs  the  determining  law  of  family 
life.  By  the  individual  responsibility  just  alluded  to,  I  mean 
that  the  boy  is  better  off  when  his  relations  with  those  around 
him  are  less  personal.  For  his  own  good  he  needs  something 
less  than  the  home’s  protection  and  watchful  care.  He  no 
longer  needs  someone  to  solve  every  problem  for  him,  to  be  the 
umpire  in  all  his  mental  indecisions;  he  does  need  to  become 
self-reliant,  to  endure  small  difficulties,  to  settle  his  own  affairs 
in  his  own  way,  to  look  within  for  leadership.  The  moral 
weakling  has  no  business  away  from  home;  but  a  boy  of 
healthy  instincts,  properly  brought  up,  reaches  a  time  when 
home  life  is  not  sufficiently  bracing  for  him,  and  the  conscien¬ 
tious  parent  is  the  first  to  feel  this.  In  the  home  it  is  not 
humanly  possible  to  have  a  boy  rise  at  a  fixed  hour  each  morn¬ 
ing,  and  be  absolutely  punctual  for  each  of  a  multitude  of 
duties,  without  an  amount  of  nagging  which  would  ruin  the 
dispositions  of  all  concerned.  Similarly,  the  parent  who  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  small  difficulties  and  mishaps  of  a  growing 
boy  would  soon  find  the  boy  estranged. 

As  a  boy  grows  up  there  comes  a  time  when  he  will  assume 
completely  and  finally  his  independent  existence,  living  his  own 
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life  in  his  own  way.  How  perfectly  justified  in  principle, 
therefore,  is  a  scheme  of  things  which  lets  the  boy  swim  in 
shallow  water  before  he  swims  in  deep;  which  encourages  him 
in  self-reliance,  the  circumstances  not  being  too  unfavorable 
and  the  insurance  against  undue  risk  being  adequate?  The 
boarding  school  is  often  doing  its  best  service  for  a  boy  by 
treating  him  with  a  healthy  neglect. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Edwards  probably  does  not  fancy  the 
humdrum  work  of  correcting  exercises,  marking  the  mistakes 
in  Latin  papers,  and  noting  the  errors  in  algebra  problems.  If 
he  is  a  capable  and  competent  instructor,  however,  he  does  this 
work  thoroly  and  painstakingly,  because  he  cannot  really  teach 
without  it.  In  the  same  manner  the  masters  in  a  boarding 
school  would  much  prefer  to  give  no  attention  to  a  boy’s  per¬ 
sonal  habits,  did  they  not  find  this  attention  needful  to  the 
larger  purpose  which  occupies  them.  What  is  a  teacher? 
Have  we  all  been  wrong  these  many  years  in  regarding  as  the 
highest  type  the  man  who  can  arouse  a  moral  impulse?  To  be 
an  “  elder  brother  to  boys  ”  might  .be  regarded  not  as  an  epithet 
of  contempt,  but  as  an  apt  description  of  a  teacher’s  function 
in  the  higher  view  and  meaning  of  education. 

The  article  under  consideration  concludes : 

The  natural  school,  the  school  we  should  develop  and  trust,  is  the  public 
school.  The  boarding  school  is  an  attachment  to  the  family  of  those  who 
have  wealth,  and  it  tends  to  turn  from  a  nobler  work  the  power  of  men’s 
hearts  and  brains  by  the  simple  expedient  of  buying  them.  The  worst  of 
boarding  schools  are  ineffectual  reformatories,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
scrupulously  cultivated  hotbeds  of  snobbishness  and  un-American  class 
superiority.  These  costly  boarding  schools  are  in  reality  a  species  of 
orphan  asylum. 

In  these  words  speaks  a  partisan,  not  a  student.  My  own  posi¬ 
tion  has  become  partisan  in  behalf  of  a  system  whose  possi¬ 
bilities  I  understand.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  represents 
only  the  attitude  of  self-defense.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the 
ideal  private  school  does  not  yet  exist,  but  many  honest  and 
able  men  are  working  toward  that  end;  the  results  represent 
what  honesty  of  purpose  and  mental  insight  can  accomplish 
anywhere,  unless  quantity  of  product  is  of  more  consequence 
to  society  than  quality  of  influence.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
public  school  will  become  the  school  for  those  who  can  afford 
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no  better  unless  it  can  be  cleared  of  its  defects,  can  learn  a 
broader  purpose  and  adapt  itself  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
individuals  who  attend  it.  Under  any  conditions,  the  private 
school  will  continue  to  occupy  its  own  independent  field,  deal¬ 
ing  comprehensively  with  the  entire  life  of  growing  boys  and 
measuring  its  responsibility,  not  by  hours  or  by  curricula,  but 
by  moral  stimulus  and  by  an  influence  as  far  reaching  as 
character  itself. 

Frederick  Whitton 

Blees  Military  Academy, 

Macon,  Mo. 


PROFESSOR  DE  GARMO  ON  THE  LECTURE  SYSTEM 

In  the  February  number  of  this  Review  Mr.  De  Garmo 
criticises  the  modern  “  university  ”  as  ill-adapted  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  “  arts-student.”  While  he  allows  that  the 
provision  for  the  student  in  law,  medicine,  and  the  applied 
sciences  is  ample,  or  rather  that  its  results  are  satisfactory,  Mr. 
De  Garmo  complains  of  the  lack  of  “  machinery  ”  for  securing 
mental  activity  in  the  study  of  history,  philosophy,  economics, 
and  social  science  generally.  Observation  and  experience  of 
universities  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  suggest 
that  the  causes  of  this  deficiency  lie  deeper  than  Mr.  De  Garmo 
would  have  us  to  understand,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  ( i )  a  more  definite  view  of  what  a  university 
really  is,  and  (2)  the  concentration  of  the  ample  means  we 
already  possess  for  creating  the  atmosphere  necessary  for  its 
proper  development. 

These  two  points  are  well  considered  by  Mr.  Thilly  in  the 
December  (1901)  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
when  he  answers  the  question — “  What  is  a  university?  ”  A 
university  is  there  described  in  terms  which  clearly  mark  it  off 
from  colleges  and  higher  secondary  schools  which  too  often 
arrogate  the  title.  A  society  devoted  to  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy  in  its  most  liberal  sense,  including  therein  the  widest 
generalizations  of  all  arts  and  sciences  and  their  application, 
requires  its  peculiar  atmosphere,  and  that  atmosphere  is  one  in 
which  immature  and  untrained  minds  cannot  expect  to  thrive. 
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There  are  many  conditions  needed,  mental,  moral,  and  material, 
some  of  which  have  been  considered  by  Mr.  Thilly. 

Needing  as  we  do  the  best  men  available  in  their  several 
lines,  they  must  be  paid  an  ample  retaining  fee.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  university  is  affected  by  its  greater  lights,  and  the 
sense  that  any  of  these  may  be  bought  for  a  more  wealthy 
foundation  in  the  antipodes  is  disturbing.  A  Newton  or  a 
Huxley  should  receive  no  less  than  a  baseball  professional,  nor 
must  our  Andrea  del  Sarto  be  spirited  away  by  the  gold  of  a 
French  king. 

Another  element  essential  to  the  true  university  atmosphere 
is  an  abundance  of  human  material  on  which  to  work.  Large 
bodies  of  students  are  rather  to  l)e  desired  than  deprecated. 
f  I  They  react  on  the  professor,  especially  if  there  is,  as  there 
should  be, — tho  this  in  turn  depends  on  the  number  of  the 
students, — a  choice  of  professors  in  the  same  subject.  A 
monopolist  in  high  place  degenerates.  Voluntary  attendance 
will  sift  out  the  weak  lecturer  and  the  weak-kneed  student  auto¬ 
matically,  for  a  first-rate  lecturer-will  not  talk  to  empty  benches, 
and  a  university  proper  can  afford  to  disregard  those  who  make 
excuses  when  bidden  to  the  feast. 

Again,  it  is  the  breath  of  life  to  philosophy  that  the  students 
should  discuss  it  in  detail  and  breadth  apart  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  professor,  in  their  private  rooms,  in  the  debat¬ 
ing  club,  in  the  essay  society,  and  in  the  country  walk  with  a 
friend.  In  this  way  is  the  atmosphere  kept  stirring,  and  the 
wider  the  social  circle  the  better  the  output  of  thought. 

Voluntary  attendance  at  lecture  is  advisable  not  only  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  staff,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general  principle  that 
in  a  university  there  should  be  as  little  interference  as  possible 
from  the  outside.  In  a  free  air,  independence  of  thought  and 
originality  of  work  have  a  chance  to  grow,  dogmatism  is 
scotched,  and  suggestion  takes  the  place  of  authority.  Leave 
“  recitations  ”  to  the  schools.  The  lecture,  like  the  library, 
should  be  a  spring  of  living  water  to  which  the  student  will 
come  when  thirsty  without  being  led.  To  be  worth  an)rthing, 
university  education  must  be  at  least  “  autotelic.”  ^ 


'  I  adopt  Mr.  Howerth’s  useful  term,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  that  “  hetero- 
telic,”  is  a  less  hybrid  compound  than  “  altrotelic." 
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All  the  above  requisites  for  true  universities  are  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  money,  we  have  buildings,  and  architects 
who  can  design  still  worthier;  we  have  first-rate  men  to  hold  the 
chairs,  and  enough  young  men  of  mature  mind  to  occupy  the 
benches,  and  above  all  we  have  the  tradition  of  free  teaching 
and  the  love  of  free  discussion.  What  is  lacking  is  centraliza¬ 
tion.  While  a  real  university  is  starving  and  its  best  men  being 
lost  to  it  for  lack  of  funds,  a  new  university,  so  called,  is 
founded  within  its  radius.  In  another  place  there  are  two 
“  universities  ”  within  fifteen  miles,  the  noble  buildings  of  one 
put  to  shame  the  barracks  and  sheds  in  which  the  other  is 
housed,  while  in  both  one-half  of  the  students  are  immature 
schoolboys. 

Let  there  be  a  more  definite  division  of  function.  Let  the 
several  Eastern  universities  and  the  few  scattered  thru  the 
Middle  States  and  the  far  West,  which  have  passed  thru  the 
nebulous  stage,  more  deliberately  intensify  the  true  university 
atmosphere.  Aided  by  the  donors  who  may  prefer  to  enrich 
established  foundations  rather  than  lay  new  corner-stones,  they 
may  make  their  attractions  irresistible  to  maturer  students,  and 
leave  the  field  of  “  higher  ” — but  not  the  highest — education  to 
colleges  better  adapted  to  that  plane. 

H.  S.  Philpot 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
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Philosophy  of  conduct — a  treatise  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  ideals  of  ethics — 
By  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1902.  663  p.  $3.50. 

Professor  Ladd  evidently  intends  to  abide  by  the  traditions 
that  have  always  regulated  the  habits  of  the  philosopher, 
namely,  that  he  should  not  stop  writing  books  until  he  had 
discussed  the  problems  of  ethics.  Whether  Professor  Ladd 
means  to  stop  with  this  I  do  not  know,  but  he  has  certainly 
subscribed  to  the  terms  and  conditions  which  are  often  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  the  philosopher,  and  ought  now  to  rest  in  peace. 

The  Educational  Review  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  work  in  a  critical  philosophic  spirit.  That  must  be 
done  in  another  forum.  Here  I  can  only  consider  the  work  as 
an  educational  instrument.  Philosophically,  it  is  an  orthodox, 
conservative,  and  “  safe  ”  book  written  in  Professor’s  Ladd’s 
usual  style,  which  is  not  burdened  with  the  obscure  technique 
of  the  average  philosopher’s  brogue,  tho  he  is  often  unneces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  use  of  his  English,  especially  when  he 
undertakes  to  italicize  explanations.  But  in  content  and  doc¬ 
trine  he  has  not  done  more  than  furnish  a  readable  exposition 
of  various  questions  in  the  field  of  ethics,  without  putting  the 
subject  on  better  ground  than  Sidgwick  and  other  writers. 

As  an  educational  agent,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  work  with  the 
praise  that  I  should  desire.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
work  appears  too  much  like  a  series  of  general  essays  on  various 
topics,  such  as  might  have  been  written  for  philosophical 
journals.  Readers  interested  in  the  subject  in  a  literary  way 
might  ascertain  from  it  what  current  ethical  speculation  was 
talking  about,  but  they  would  not  find  the  problems  any  nearer 
a  solution  than  when  they  began.  I  shall  not  contend  that  this 
is  wholly,  or  necessarily,  an  evil.  There  may  be  some  advantage 
in  keeping  ethical  reflection  in  an  elastic  condition.  But  how- 
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ever  rich  in  material  for  stimulating  intellectual  play  and 
exercise,  a  book  which  does  not  endeavor  to  do  what  the  other 
great  writers  on  ethics  have  left  undone  cannot  claim  the 
merits  of  a  pedagogical  instrument,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  it  in  other  respects. 

The  one  complaint  which  has  to  be  made  is  that  the  problems 
and  concepts  of  ethics  have  not  been  analyzed  with  any  critical 
care.  The  work  is  too  essay-like  to  permit  this.  I  repeat  that 
I  shall  not  question  the  value  of  this  omission  in  a  literary 
undertaking  such  as  I  am  reviewing,  but  scientific  and  educa¬ 
tional  methods  require  the  most  thoro  analysis  of  the  problems 
discussed.  The  condition  of  philosophic  reflection  to-day  is 
such  that  it  is  chargeable  with  merely  rolling  the  old  morsels 
under  its  tongue  instead  of  providing  itself  with  new  food.  It 
is  constantly  quarreling  with  the  neglect  which  it  suffers,  and 
yet  it  will  not  face  the  charge  that  it  continues  a  policy  of 
equivocation.  Its  further  progress  consists  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems,  not  in  dogmatizing  on  one  side  of  its  questions.  The 
controverted  issues  with  which  it  has  so  often  to  deal  have 
their  two  sides,  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  which  may  be 
true  according  to  definition  and  analysis.  Hence  we  can  guide 
and  educate  the  human  mind  only  by  a  frank  statement  and 
discussion  of  the  complications  in  its  problems. 

Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  defect,  which  is  here  charged 
to  Professor  Ladd,  his  chapter  on  free  will.  Professor  Ladd 
discusses  this  question  as  if  there  were  only  one  side  to  it,  or 
as  if  there  was  not  a  conception  of  it  which  actually  leads  to 
determinism.  He  gives  no  account  of  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
ception  and  the  function  it  played  in  the  course  of  philosophy 
and  life.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  word  on  the  question 
whether  freedom  and  responsibility  are  identical  or  different 
from  each  other,  and  yet  the  whole  dispute  between  the  two 
schools  might  be  settled  by  determining  this  matter  alone.  But 
it  is  certain  that  no  progress  will  be  made  against  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency  to  sympathize  with  determinism  until  the  subject 
is  more  thoroly  analyzed  than  it  has  been  by  our  ethical  philoso¬ 
phers.  They  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  critical  method  of 
Aristotle  here,  if  only  they  could  condescend  to  abandon  liter¬ 
ary  aims  in  their  discussions. 
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Professor  Ladd  tells  us  that  determinism  would  land  us  in 
materialism.  Is  this  the  way  to  convert  the  student  to  free 
will?  Is  materialism  such  a  bugbear  that  we  have  only  to 
name  it  to  set  everyone  off  scurrying  up  the  trees  ?  You  may 
talk  in  this  way  when  you  mean  only  to  serve  an  ad  hominem 
purpose.  But  some  of  us  refuse  to  be  frightened  in  this  way. 
We  have  heard  the  little  boy  cry,  “  Wolf,  wolf,”  often  enough, 
and  do  not  mean  to  be  fooled  any  longer.  If  the  facts  prove 
determinism,  and  determinism  lands  us  in  materialism,  to  ma¬ 
terialism  we  will  go.  This  theory  of  things  is  no  weaker  or 
stronger  than  other  philosophical  speculations.  It  just  happens 
that  for  a  thousand  years  one’s  bread  is  buttered  on  the  side  of 
opix)sing  it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  temptations  to  misunder¬ 
stand  it  in  order  to  have  a  “  safe  ”  philosophy.  Now  what  I 
contend  is  that  the  student  is  not  helped  by  a  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  elucidate  the  vast  complications  in  these  problems. 
Names  like  materialism,  idealism,  and  similar  shibboleths  do 
not  convey  any  meaning  until  they  are  defined,  and  they  are 
so  complex  that  no  student  will  take  fright  at  them,  or  rush  to 
embrace  one  of  them  as  a  means  of  being  sound  in  his  ethics. 
They  are  terms  that  are  wholly  unfit  to  be  involved  or  con¬ 
demned  in  ethics,  as  they  are  understood  in  the  usual  meta¬ 
physics. 

But  r  think  I  can  pardon  much  in  Professor  Ladd  for  what 
he  says  in  his  Preface  about  “  the  relatively  low  and  nerveless 
ethical  conditions  of  the  current  Christianity.”  This  means  a 
great  deal,  and  were  it  not  that  this  work  is  not  the  place  to 
unfold  all  that  the  statement  implies,  we  should  ask  why  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ladd  did  not  express  all  he  felt.  He  has  touched  the 
very  core  of  a  large  problem  working  its  way  to  a  solution 
thru  a  terrible  chaos.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this,  but  I  merely 
refer  to  it  as  the  very  situation  which  a  more  thoro  analysis  of 
ethics  might  enable  us  to  face  with  a  better  hope  that  practical 
morality  might  receive  some  encouragement  and  impulse  from 
the  solution  of  problems  in  the  theoretical  field.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  largely  due  to  the  abstract  and  complex  character 
of  the  conceptions  involved  in  a  theory  of  conduct,  and  are 
also  affected  by  the  various  interests  connected  with  conflicting, 
or  apparently  conflicting  theories  of  life.  For  instance,  the 
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antagonism  between  utilitarianism  and  moralism  or  intuition- 
ism  imports  into  the  discussion  questions  and  motives  that  have 
only  an  accidental  connection  with  ethics,  and  the  failure  to 
recognize  this,  by  a  proper  analysis  and  elimination  of  the 
irrelevant,  results  only  in  the  continuance  of  controversies  that 
might  have  been  regarded  as  settled  even  by  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  in  so  far  as  the  scientific  student  is  concerned.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  Professor  Ladd  had  endeavored  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
ethical  concepts  far  beyond  the  efforts  of  existing  treatises  on 
the  subject,  he  would  have  made  a  scientific  contribution  to  the 
problem,  and  laid  bare  the  reasons  why  Christianity  has  become 
so  nerveless.  This  bewildered  and  cowardly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  ethical  Christianity  is  due  wholly  to  its  discovery  that 
moralists  content  themselves  with  threshing  old  straw  and  offer 
them  no  new  ways  of  elucidating  an  old  problem. 

I  agree  that  it  is  useful  to  treat  the  subject  as  Professor 
Ladd  has  done.  The  litterateur  in  philosophy  requires  the  less 
technical  discussion  of  ethical  questions,  but  the  mind  intent 
upon  the  most  thoroly  technical  and  scientific  analysis  of  a 
problem  also  has  some  rights,  and  may  well  demand  from  a 
philosopher  of  Professor  Ladd’s  position  an  exposition  of  the 
question  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

James  H.  Hyslop 

Columbia  University 


The  English  chronicle  play:  A  study  in  the  popular  historical  literature 
environing  Shakespeare— By  Felix  Schelling,  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  IQ02.  ix+310  p.  $2.00  net. 

On  the  first  page  of  his  Preface  Professor  Schelling  gives 
one  proof  of  competence  for  his  task  by  admitting  the  danger 
of  “  seeking  to  separate,”  as  here,  “  what  in  reality  is  part  of 
an  integral  whole.”  Such  sanity  of  view  l>egets  in  the  reader 
a  confidence  which  is  increased  by  the  modesty  of  the  claims 
made  thruout  the  book  for  its  e.xclusive  classifications,  and 
which  is  justified  by  the  treatment  as  a  whole.  Professor 
Schelling  takes  the  period,  of  something  over  a  century,  from 
Bishop  Bale’s  morality  of  “  Kynge  Johan,”  to  the  blending  in 
1647  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  into  the  one  anonymous 
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play  of  “  Edmund  Ironside  ” ;  and  he  undertakes,  with  much 
success,  to  study  its  historical  dramas  from  the  single  point  of 
view  of  their  essential  unity.  His  treatise  is  dominantly  liter¬ 
ary,  rather  than  academic,  and  is  sympathetic  to  a  remarkable 
degree  with  the  spirit  of  the  form  of  drama  he  is  studying. 
On  the  technical  side,  the  treatise  is  fairly  well  elaborated. 
There  are  abundant  references,  definitely  paged.  There  are 
two  tables,  one  giving  in  chronological  order,  and  classified  in 
columns,  the  extant  plays  on  subjects  from  English  history;  the 
other  giving  in  alphabetical  order  a  list  of  all  English  historical 
plays,  including  those  not  now  extant.  There  is  also  a  good 
analytical  index.  A  condensed  bibliography  would  be  a  con¬ 
venience,  tho  not  a  necessity,  since  most  of  the  materials  for  it 
exist  already  in  the  footnotes.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  a  book 
which  the  scholar  can  use  and  which  the  reader  will  enjoy. 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  work  is  its  sincerity.  With  a 
singleness  of  vision  which  is  unusual.  Professor  Schelling  has 
viewed  the  whole  mass  of  material  in  the  desire  to  bring  it 
honestly  into  a  single  picture.  Within  the  period  under  study 
there  exist  records  of  something  over  two  hundred  plays  and 
dramatic  writings,  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  treatise  on  the 
chronicle  play.  Of  these  dramatic  writings  something  over 
one  hundred  are  extant,  and  accounts  are  given  of  perhaps  a 
third  of  those  non-extant,  sufficiently  full  to  be  useful  to  a 
student  of  the  subject.  It  is  this  material,  at  first  sight  frag¬ 
mentary  and  disjointed,  which  Professor  Schelling  has  fused 
into  unity  by  his  scholarly  imagination.  He  finds  the  root 
impulses  to  be  indigenous  and  national  rather  than  foreign ;  its 
didactiveness  derived  from  the  sacred  drama;  its  pageantry 
derived,  objectively  from  the  masques  and  “  ridings  ”  of  the 
mediaeval  time,  and  subjectively  from  the  folk-lore  of  old 
English  balladry.  Its  artistic  form  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
intense  English  national  spirit,  which  found  its  first  complete 
utterance  in  the  Elizabethan  literature.  Three  types  of  the 
dramas  can  be  distinguished;  the  fragmentary  chronicle  play 
of  legend  and  myth;  the  arid  chronicle  play  of  biography;  and 
the  historical  play — represented  mainly  in  the  works  of  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  Shakspere, — of  larger  outlook.  These  three  types 
stand  somewhat  in  order  of  succession.  But  the  truer  develop- 
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merit  is  from  the  didactic  to  the  ideal ;  from  the  crude  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  specific  lesson,  or  the  clumsy  embodiment  of  a 
religious  commonplace,  to  the  jxjetry  of  interpretation  which 
gives  enduring  delight;  from  “  Kynge  Johan”  to  “King 
John,”  from  “  Seynt  Jorge  ”  to  “  Macbeth.” 

This  treatise  was  needed  and  will  l)e  useful.  Students  may, 
at  first,  wish  that  less  of  its  space  had  been  given  to  the  fairly 
familiar  work  of  Marlowe  and  Shakspere,  and  more  to  the 
obscure  productions  of  earlier  date.  But  the  plan  is  justified 
by  the  results.  The  information  packed  in  the  earlier  chapters 
is  amply  treated  in  the  later,  so  that  a  sincere  and  single  story, 
well  proportioned  and  reasonably  complete,  is  the  result.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  the  book. 

Fr.\ncis  Hovey  Stoddard 

New  York  University 


The  lang;uage  and  metre  of  Chaucer — Set  forth  by  Bernhard  ten  Brink. 
Second  edition,  revised  by  Friedrich  Kluge;  translated  by  M.  Bentinck 
Smith.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1901.  xxxvi-l-280  p.  $1.50. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  one  of 
the  best  books  about  English  literature  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  Hippolyte  Taine;  if  such  statements  are  to  be 
made  a  Teutonic  turn  might  be  given  to  the  phrase  by  adding 
that  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  language  and  versification  of 
the  Father  of  English  Poetry  was  written  by  a  German,  the 
distinguished  Strassburg  professor,  Bernhard  ten  Brink,  whose 
death,  which  occurred  a  decade  ago,  is  still  mourned  by  English 
philologjans.  Everyone  who  has  made  Chaucer  in  any  way  a 
serious  study  is  familiar  with  ten  Brink’s  valuable  manual 
Chaucers  Sprache  and  Verskunst,  and  it  was  a  good  idea  on 
the  part  of  the  translator  and  the  publishers  to  give  this 
scholarly  treatise  a  wider  currency  by  rendering  it  into  English, 
the  tongue  which  the  poet  himself  did  so  much  to  form.  A 
<letailed  criticism  of  the  book  is  not  called  for  at  this  date,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  draw  the  general  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  educational  work  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  important 
monograph,  which  now  appears  in  an  English  dress. 

The  translation  itself  is  made  from  the  second  edition  of  the 
German  original,  which  was  revised  by  Kluge  after  the  author’s 
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lamented  death.  The  biographical  notice  which  Kluge  wrote 
regarding  this  distinguished  Strassburg  professor,  who  was 
really  a  Dane  by  birth,  is  appropriately  incorporated  among  the 
prefatory  matter  of  the  present  volume.  The  introductory 
chapter  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  care  for  the  history  of  our 
mother-tongue,  for  it  shows  how  forceful  in  its  English  form 
is  ten  Brink’s  general  discussion  of  Chaucer’s  dialect  and  the 
lasting  debt  which  the  literary  speech  of  England  owes  to  the 
great  master. 

Turning  from  this  chapter  to  the  language  itself,  we  find 
that  a  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  pho¬ 
nology.  Under  this  heading  we  have  a  most  thoro  and  learned 
disquisition  on  the  origin,  nature,  character,  and  usage  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  in  Chaucer’s  vocabulary.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  “  accidence,” — a  rendering 
which  is  commonly,  but  not  altogether  happily  employed  to 
translate  “  Flexion  ”  into  English, — and  the  remaining  third 
is  concerned  with  prosody,  the  structure  of  the  Chaucerian 
verse  and  stanza,  and  his  splendid  handling  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm. 

As  the  author  is  no  longer  living,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  make  any  criticism  of  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
the  material.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  made 
several  alterations  and  numerous  additions,  if  his  life  had  only 
been  spared.  While  deploring  that  loss,  let  us  welcome  and 
praise  the  fact  that  his  book  is  now  so  easily  accessible  to  us. 

As  a  translator  Dr.  Smith  has  discharged  his  task  faithfully 
and  well.  He  has  given  his  reasons,  and  they  are  justifiable, 
it  seems,  for  not  perpetuating  the  “  probably  erroneous  custom 
of  translating  ‘  Hebung  ’  by  arsis  and  ‘  Senkung  ’  by  thesis,” 
in  the  metrical  portions  of  the  work.  If  a  suggestion  as  to 
translation  be  allowed,  he  might  do  well,  in  a  future  edition, 
to  break  up  one  or  two  long  sentences,  such  as  one  finds  on  p.  3, 
43.  Perhaps  “  crystallized  ”  might  be  adopted  as  a  happier, 
if  less  literal  a  rendering  of  the  German  verhiirteten  than  is 
“  petrified  ”  (p.  84)  ;  and  the  intransitive  usage  of  “  derives  ” 
(p.  30)  is  less  commendable  than  would  be  “  is  derived  ”  as  a 
version  of  ten  Brink’s  German  at  the  opening  of  §40.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  idea,  too,  if  the  translator  had  added 
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some  explanation  of  the  diacritic  signs,  for  the  advantage  of 
students  who  may  not  be  quite  familiar  with  the  significance 
of  all  the  symbols  employed. 

In  the  copy  that  has  come  to  the  reviewer’s  hand  there  seem 
to  be  a  larger  number  of  broken  types  than  is  usual  in  a  Macmil¬ 
lan  book;  on  p.  iii,  for  example,  the  heading  of  the  page  has 
lost  three  letters  “  gradat(ion).”  But  these  are  minor  points, 
trifles,  Kleinigkeiten,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  and  they  do 
not  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  useful  book,  which  this  transla¬ 
tion  should  prove  to  be. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

Columbia  University 


A  German  reader  and  theme  book. — By  Calvin  Thomas  and  Wm.  Addison 
Hervey.  Columbia  University.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1901. 

It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  present  generation  of  students  in 
German  if  it  does  not  learn  this  language,  for  the  supply  of  aid 
to  reach  this  purpose  is  practically  unlimited.  From  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  classics — annotated  again  and  again — to  the 
productions  of  the  most  modern  writers  of  the  Fatherland,  the 
field  has  been  diligently  searched  to  provide  text-books  for 
every  grade.  Of  Readers  we  have  many  excellent  collections 
to  choose  from,  and  this  being  the  case  we  had  some  doubts  as 
to  the  raison  d’etre  of  an  additional  one  when  w’e  opened  this 
latest  publication.  An  examination  of  its  contents  convinced 
us,  however,  that  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  adding  a  valua¬ 
ble  contribution  to  the  list  of  our  very  best  text-books.  There  is 
a  disposition  all  thru  to  break  away  from  the  customary  over¬ 
burdening  of  the  pages  with  matter  of  the  same  difficulty  to  the 
student,  and  much  that  is  new  among  the  selections  imparts 
a  most  desirable  freshness  to  the  volume,  which  is  intended,  as 
the  authors  state  in  the  preface,  “  for  learners  of  German  who 
have  advanced  far  enough  in  the  study  of  the  language  to  be 
ready  for  the  reading  of  simple  literature.”  The  German  text 
(164  pages),  conforming  to  the  orthography  of  Duden’s 
Wdrterbuch,  and  grouped  under  “  Anecdotes  and  stories. 
Comedy,  Historical  narrative,  and  Poetry,”  combines  two 
praiseworthy  qualities — good  judgment  with  reference  to 
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amount  (ample  for  a  first  year’s  work  with  the  usual  number  of 
recitations)  and  proper  grading.  To  our  thinking  the  reading 
matter  offered  is  well  adapted.  The  anecdotes,  humorous 
stories,  and  the  little  one-act  comedy,  Unter  vier  Augen, — ^by 
the  way,  something  new, — furnish  excellent  and  easy  speci¬ 
mens  of  everyday  speech.  The  Reuter  stories  and  extracts 
from  Stinde’s  Familie  Btichholz  are  novel  in  a  Reader,  and 
g-ood  selections.  Of  historical  prose,  somewhat  more  difficult, 
there  is  enough  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  more  elevated 
language  of  this  class  of  composition.  The  sources  from 
which  the  authors  have  here  drawn  are  such  characteristic  and 
varied  works  as  Eginhard’s  Karl  der  Grosse  (H.  Riickert); 
Tchudi’s  Befreiung  der  JValdstutte;  Franco-German  war 
(Wernicke),  and  prose  versions  (after  Uhland)  of  the  Nibel- 
iingen  Epic.  The  poetical  selections  which  close  the  space 
devoted  to  reading  matter  are  not  numerous,  but  typical,  and 
culled  with  care.  They  are  favorite  ix)ems  with  which  every 
student  of  German  should  become  acquainted  from  the  start. 
Heine  has  3,  Schiller  4,  Goethe  5_,  Uhland  3,  and  the  rest  are 
distributed  among  Platen,  Eichendorf,  Grillparzer,  Wilden- 
bruch.  Dr.  Luther,  and  others — one  poem  from  each. 

The  charming  pieces  of  Grillparzer,  Storm,  and  Wilden- 
bruch  are  not  usually  found  in  Readers.  We  rather  like  the 
arrangement  of  keeping  the  poems  of  each  writer  together.  It 
saves  time  in  selecting  from  the  poet  wanted.  The  notes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  text,  the  preface  says,  “  have  been  written  for  those 
who  have  at  least  studied,  tho  they  may  not  have  mastered,  the 
ordinary  inflections  of  article,  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and 
verb.”  This  is  carried  out  with  discretion  and  a  laudable 
moderation  as  to  volume.  A  brief  literary  note  heads  the 
annotations  on  each  selection.  The  references  are  to  Thomas’s 
Practical  German  Grammar,  but  the  Reader  is  made  available 
for  the  users  of  any  good  grammar  whatsoever,  as  the  authors 
especially  state.  The  concise  rules  on  Word-order  and  separa¬ 
ble  compounds,  printed  after  the  Notes,  add  to  the  value  of  the 
Reader  as  a  drill-book  which  the  authors  intended  should  be 
one  of  the  distinct  features  of  the  work  when  they  prepared  for 
classroom  drill  the  Questions  and  Themes  that  follow  the 
rules  on  Word-order.  These  German  Fragen — an  excellent 
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means  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  class — are  sure  to  promote 
in  the  pupils  the  power  to  combine  their  word-stock,  however 
small,  into  sentences.  They  are  based  upon  the  text  read,  and, 
true  enough,  the  answers  may  be  at  first  only  a  matter  of 
memorizing  from  the  selections,  but  phrases  thus  memorized 
will  come  into  use  again.  The  student  gradually  gains  con¬ 
fidence  and  eventually  will  be  led  to  free  reproduction  which 
the  authors,  by  discontinuing  the  set  Fragen  after  the  seven¬ 
teenth  selection,  think  ought  to  begin  at  that  point.  The 
Themes — likewise  based  on  the  reading-lessons — for  transla¬ 
tion  into  German  carefully  avoid  “  such  a  close  following  of  the 
German  as  would  make  the  English  exercise  a  pons  asinornm 
for  the  indolent.”  New  words  are  now  and  then  introduced 
which  must  be  looked  up  in  the  English  word-list.  Aside  from 
their  value  as  tasks  for  prose  compositions,  these  Themes 
embody  the  important  principle  of  Repetition,  that  only  means 
to  make  the  matter  gone  over  the  permanent  mental  property 
of  the  learner. 

A  vocabulary  and  a  list  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs  close 
the  book.  The  vocabulary,  a  model  of  thoroness  and  conden¬ 
sation,  has  the  best  features  of  similar  collections  and  besides 
much  that  is  new.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  referring  to  the  text  by  page  and  line  in  the  case  of 
words  that  occur  with  different  meanings  and  in  certain  idioms. 

The  proofreading  has  been  careful,  and  the  typography, 
paper,  and  binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired;  we  would 
suggest,  however,  that  hereafter,  before  binding,  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  leave  any  of  the  leaves  uncut.  Pupils  are 
usually  not  over-careful  in  performing  that  operation. 

Such  is  an  incomplete  notice  of  a  text-book  that  will  prove. a 
great  boon  to  the  student  of  German,  and  signally  illustrates  the 
authors’  fitness  for  the  task  they  assumed. 

C.  F.  Raddatz 

Baltimore  City  College 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

On  April  13  President  Draper  of  the  Univer- 
President  Draper  sity  of  Illinois  was  thrown  violently  from  his 

carriage  and  so  severely  injured  that  for  some 
days  his  life  hung  in  the  balance.  The  left  leg  was  broken  just 
above  the  knee,  and  the  right  leg  so  mangled  that  amputation 
was  necessary.  At  this  writing  President  Draper  is  steadily 
improving  and,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  will  soon  be  restored  to 
health.  In  his  suffering  and  terrible  misfortune  he  has  had 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his  hosts  of  friends,  whose  anxiety 
has  been  made  manifest  in  many  ways.  President  Draper  was 
to  have  been  the  orator  at  the  Founder’s  Day  celebration  at 
Colgate  University  on  April  18,  and  he  was  also  to  have  spoken 
as  the  representative  of  the  State  universities  at  the  exercises 
attendant  upon  the  installation  of  the  President  of  Columbia 
University  on  the  following  day.  On  both  occasions  he  was 
sadly  missed  and  affectionately  remembered. 


North  Central  The  North  Central  Association  of  Collies 
i^gM*^*an^Sec^n°d-  Secondary  Schools  held  a  most  interest¬ 
ary  Schools  ing  and  well-attended  meeting  at  Cleveland, 

O.,  on  March  28  and  29.  The  Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools,  appointed  a  year  earlier,  reported  thru  Dean  Judson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  a  plan  for  unit  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  secondary  schools  and  a  series  of  definitions  of  subjects 
accepted  for  admission  to  college  which  may  be  best  described 
as  substantially  those  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  formed  in  the  Middle  States  two  years  ago.  The  North 
Central  Association  will  attempt  a  system  of  inspecting  and 
accrediting  secondary  schools  instead  of  examining  individual 
students;  but  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board’s  work  have  so  commended  themselves  that 
a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  the  North  Central  States 
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propose  to  send  their  students  to  these  examinations.  That 
the  insp>ecting  and  accrediting  system  has  much  in  its  favor 
theoretically  must  be  conceded.  That  it  is  as  good  for  the 
schools  and  for  their  pupils  as  the  new  type  of  co-operative  ex¬ 
amination,  we  do  not  believe.  With  the  two  systems  working 
side  by  side,  the  fact  ought  in  time  to  become  very  plain. 

At  the  same  meeting  President  Draper  read  a  very  powerful 
argument,  legal  as  well  as  educational  in  character,  in  favor  of 
having  the  terms  university,  college,  and  school  defined  and 
limited  by  law.  He  made  excellent  use  of  the  abuses  of  these 
terms  both  by  public  authorities  and  by  private  corporations 
and  individuals.  President  Draper’s  paper  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Review. 


The  will 
Cecil  Rhodes 


The  extraordinary  provisions  relating  to  edu¬ 
cation  contained  in  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
have  excited  much  discussion.  It  will  be 


of  interest  to  many  to  read  the  exact  language  of  the  will, 
printed  below,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  columns  of  the 
London  Times: 


Whereas  I  consider  that  the  education  of  young  colonists  at  one  of  the 
universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  forgiving 
breadth  to  their  views,  for  their  instruction  in  life  and  manners,  and  for 
instilling  into  their  minds  the  advantage  to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  retention  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  And, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  young  colonists  studying  at  a  university  in  the 
United  Kingdom  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  university  having 
a  residential  system  such  as  is  in  force  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  without  it  those  students  are  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  lives  left  without  any  supervision.  And,  whereas,  there  are  at  the 
present  time  fifty  or  more  students  from  South  Africa  studying  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  many  of  whom  are  attracted  there  by  its  excellent 
medical  school,  and  I  should  like  to  establish  some  of  the  scholarships 
hereinafter  mentioned  in  that  university,  but  owing  to  its  not  having  such 
a  residential  system  as  aforesaid  I  feel  obliged  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 
And,  whereas,  my  own  university,  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  such  a 
system  and  I  suggest  that  it  should  try  and  extend  its  scope  so  as  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  its  medical  school  at  least  as  good  as  that  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  And,  whereas,  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result  from  the 
union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  thruout  the  world  and  to  encour¬ 
age  in  the  students  from  the  United  States  of  North  America  who  will 
benefit  from  the  American  scholarships  to  be  established  for  the  reason 
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above  given'at  the  University  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will  an  attachment 
to  the  country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope,  with¬ 
drawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth. 
Now,  therefore,  I  direct  my  Trustees  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  death, 
and  either  simultaneously  or  gradually  as  they  shall  find  convenient,  and 
if  gradually  then  in  such  order  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  establish  for  male 
students  the  scholarships  hereinafter  directed  to  be  established,  each  of 
which  shall  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £ioo,  and  be  tenable  at  any  college  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  academical  years. 

THE  COLONIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

I  direct  my  Trustees  to  establish  certain  scholarships,  and  these  scholar¬ 
ships  I  sometimes  hereinafter  refer  to  as  •'  the  Colonial  Scholarships." 

The  appropriation  of  the  Colonial  Scholarships  and  the  numbers  to  be 
annually  filled  up  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  table : 


Total  No.  No.  of  Scholar- 

appro-  To  be  tenable  by  Students  of  or  from  ships  to  be  filled 

pnated  up  in  each  year 


9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Rhodesia, . 

The  South  African  College  School  in  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Gpod  Hope,  . 

The  Stellenbosch  College  School  in  the  same 

colony . 

The  Diocesan  College  School  of  Rondebosch 

in  the  same  colony, . 

St.  Andrew’s  College  School,  Grahamstown,  . 
The  Colony  of  Natal  in  the  same  colony. 

The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  . 

The  Colony  of  Victoria . 

The  Colony  of  South  Australia, 

The  Colony  of  Queensland . 

The  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  . 

The  Colony  of  Tasmania,  .... 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand . 

The  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  Dominion  of 

Canada . 

The  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  Dominion  of 

Canada, . 

The  Colony  or  Island  of  Newfoundland  and 

its  dependencies . 

The  Colony  or  Islands  of  the  Bermudas, 

The  Colony  or  Island  of  Jamaica,  . 


3  and  no  more 

I  and  no  more 

I  and  no  more 

I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
1  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 

I  and  no  more 

I  and  no  more 

I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 
I  and  no  more 


I  further  direct  my  trustees  to  establish  additional  scholarships  sufficient 
in  number  for  the  appropriation  in  the  next  following  clause  hereof  directed, 
and  those  scholarships  1  sometimes  hereinafter  refer  to  as  “  the  America! 
scholarships.” 
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I  appropriate  two  of  the  American  scholarships  to  each  of  the  present 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  provided 
that  if  any  of  the  said  Territories  shall  in  my  lifetime  be  admitted  as  a 
State  the  scholarships  appropriated  to  such  Territory  shall  be  appropriated 
to  such  State  and  that  my  trustees  may  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion 
withhold  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  tit  the  appropriation  of  scholar¬ 
ships  to  any  Territory. 

1  direct  that  of  the  two  scholarships  appropriated  to  a  State  or  Territory 
not  more  than  one  shall  be  filled  in  any  year,  so  that  at  no  time  shall  more 
than  two  scholarships  be  held  for  the  same  State  or  Territory. 

THE  PERFECT  STUDENT 

My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholar¬ 
ships  shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that  in  the  election  of  a 
student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to  (i)  his  literary  and  scholastic 
attainments,  (ii)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such 
as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like,  (iii)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  cour¬ 
age,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness, 
unselfishness,  and  fellowship,  and  (iv)  his  exhibition  during  schooldays  of 
moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  schoolmates,  for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after-life  to  guide 
him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.  As 
mere  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  have  the  choice  of 
students  for  the  scholarships,  I  record  that  (i)  my  ideal  qualified  student 
would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the  proportions  of  three-tenths 
for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third,  and  two- 
tenths  for  the  fourth  qualification,  so  that,  according  to  my  ideas,  if  the 
maximum  number  of  marks  for  any  scholarship  were  two  hundred  they 
would  be  apportioned  as  follows — sixty  to  each  of  the  first  and  third  quali- 
cations  and  forty  to  each  of  the  second  and  fourth  qualifications;  (ii)  the 
marks  for  the  several  qualifications  would  be  awarded  independently  as 
follows  (that  is  to  say),  the  marks  for  the  first  qualification  by  examination, 
for  the  second  and  third  qualifications,  respectively,  by  ballot  by  the  fellow- 
students  of  the  candidates,  and  for  the  fourth  qualification  by  the  head 
master  of  the  candidate’s  school,  and  (iii)  the  results  of  the  awards  (that  is 
to  say,  the  marks  obtained  by  each  candidate  for  each  qualification)  would 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  for  consideration  to  the  Trustees  or  to  some 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  and  the  person  or  persons 
so  appointed  would  ascertain,  by  averaging  the  marks  in  blocks  of  twenty 
marks  each  of  all  candidates,  the  best  ideal  qualified  students. 

No  student  shall  be  qualified  or  disqualified  for  election  to  a  scholarship 
on  account  of  his  race  or  religious  opinions. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  four  schools  hereinbefore  mentioned  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  scholarship  shall  be  by  the  Trustees  after  such  (if  any)  consulta¬ 
tion  as  they  shall  think  fit  with  the  Minister  having  the  control  of  education 
in  such  colony,  province.  State,  or  Territory. 

A  qualified  student  who  has  been  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  within  six 
calendar  months  after  his  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  hejcan  be 
admitted  into  residence,  or  within  such  extended  time  as  my  Trustees  shall 
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allow  commence  residence  as  an  undergraduate  at  some  college  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford. 

The  scholarship  shall  be  payable  to  him  from  the  time  when  he  shall 
commence  such  residence. 

I  desire  that  the  scholars  holding  the  scholarships  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  not  resort  in  undue 
numbers  to  one  or  more  colleges  only. 

Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  my  Trustees  may  in 
their  uncontrolled  discretion  suspend  for  such  time  as  they  shall  think  fit  or 
remove  any  scholar  from  his  scholarship. 

In  order  that  the  scholars  past  and  present  may  have  opportunities  of 
niieting  and  discussing  their  experiences  and  prospects  I  desire  that  my 
Trustees  shall  annually  give  a  dinner  to  the  past  and  present  scholars  able 
and  willing  to  attend,  at  which  I  hope  my  Trustees  or  some  of  them  will  be 
able  to  be  present,  and  to  which  they  will,  I  hope,  from  time  to  time,  invite 
as  guests  persons  who  have  shown  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by 
me  in  this  my  will. 


So  we  have  our  education  bill  at  an  even 
Educat?^  Buf*****  earlier  date  than  we  anticipated,  and  the 
quidnuncs  in  the  Times,  who  predicted  that 
it  would  share  the  fortunes  of  last  year’s  bill  have  turned  out 
lying  prophets.  It  is,  moreover,  a  big  bill,  and  Dr.  Glow’s  coun¬ 
sel  of  line  upon  line  has  not  commended  itself  to  the  cabinet. 
Lastly,  if  we  read  its  horoscope  aright,  it  is  meant  to  pass. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  its  sjxinsor,  and  not  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  spoke  as  one  who  had  set  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  did 
not  mean  to  turn  back. 

The  bill  is  now  printed,  and  we  can  discuss  it  as  it  stands 
without  any  of  the  reservations  that  Ixith  its  supporters  and 
opiKjnents  in  the  House  were  forced  to  make,  not  having  the 
full  text  Ijefore  them. 

What,  then,  do  we  say  to  the  bill  now  we  have  got  it  ?  We 
must  decline,  at  this  stage,  to  give  a  categorical  answer,  and 
would  rather  borrow  Cicero’s  commendation  of  a  boy  of 
promise:  Non  res  est,  sed  spes.  “  From  the  educationist,”  said 
Mr.  Balfour,  ”  I  anticipate,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  obtain, 
the  heartiest  supjxirt.”  If  only  the  temperate  and  conciliatory 
tone  of  the  leader  of  the  house  and  his  manifest  desire  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties  are  maintained  and  shared  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  we  can  promise  him  that  support. 

The  bill,  we  gladly  acknowledge,  concedes  in  principle  all,  or 
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nearly  all,  for  which  we,  in  common  with  the  Teachers’  Guild, 
have  contended.  It  gives  us  one  local  authority  for  all  educa¬ 
tion,  the  universities  alone  excepted.  This  authority  will  act 
thru  statutory  committees,  and  on  these  committees  special¬ 
ists — or,  in  the  words  of  the  bill,  “  persons  of  experience  in 
education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  ” — will  find  a  place.  Lastly,  the 
local  authority  will  have  a  substantial  (tho,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  not  quite  an  adequate)  share  in  the  management  of 
voluntary  schools.  For  all  this  we  are  grateful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  bristles  with  difficulties;  but, 
before  we  descend  to  particulars,  we  must  note  one  radical 
defect  which  we  hope  to  see  removed.  The  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  is,  in  respect  of  primary  education,  optional.  Such  a 
decision,  if  adhered  to,  instead  of  producing  order,  would  more 
embroil  the  fray.  We  need  not  labor  the  point.  It  is  mon¬ 
strous  that,  by  a  single  vote,  a  county  or  borough  council, 
elected  for  wholly  other  purposes,  should  determine  whether  or 
not  it  will  take  over  the  control  and  management  of  elementary 
education,  while  the  school  board  has  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  permission  clauses  found  little  favor  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  and  the  government  can  hardly  disregard  the  appeal  of 
its  own  supporters  (who  are  also  educationists),  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  and  Sir  William  Anson.  If  they  still  hesitate,  let  them 
listen  to  the  plain  speaking  of  a  ministerial  organ :  “  A  more 
unfortunate  example  of  ill-timed  irresolution  could  hardly  have 
Ijeen  devised.” 

When  we  turn  to  secondary  education  the  bill  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  needs  tuning  up  to  concert  pitch.  To  a  pro¬ 
gressive  county  council  it  gives  ample  room  and  scope  enough, 
but  again  there  is  no  compulsion,  and  with  a  reactionary 
county  council,  on  which  the  landlord  element  is  predominant, 
the  last  state  of  the  county  is  like  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Evening  schools  will  lie  dropped,  and  no  new  schools  will  be 
started  to  take  their  place.  Even  the  whisky  money  is  not  ear¬ 
marked,  and  may  take  the  place  of  voluntary  subscriptions, 
which  will  inevitably  decline.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  board  of  education  should  not  compel  the  local  authority 
to  fulfill  its  duty  in  respect  of  secondary,  as  it  does  in  respect  of 
primary,  education. 
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The  same  defect  reveals  itself  with  regard  to  training  of 
teachers.  No  part  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  gave  us  greater 
pleasure  than  his  strictures  on  the  unqualified  staff  of  our 
primary  schools  and  his  complaint  of  the  inadequate  provision 
now  made  for  the  education  of  pupil-teachers.  No  less 
grievous  was  our  disappointment  at  finding  that  no  mention 
of  training  is  made  in  the  bill.  School  boards  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  establish  training  colleges,  and  they  have  even  been 
called  in  question  for  providing  pupil-teachers  with  special  in¬ 
struction.  Either  Mr.  Balfour  was  indulging  in  a  rhetorical 
flourish — which  we  are  loath  to  admit — or  he  must  amend  the 
bill  by  an  additional  clause  imposing  on  county  councils  the 
duty  of  making  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  compromise  with  regard  to  voluntary  schools  seems  to 
us,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  one.  It  will  not  only  relieve  the  “  in¬ 
tolerable  strain,”  but  it  will  also  put  an  end  to  the  “  one  man  ” 
manager  and  to  the  illogical  logic  which  has  hitherto  ruled  that 
the  educational  supply  shall  vary  with  the  resources,  not  with 
the  needs,  of  a  district.  Over  the  curriculum  of  a  school  the 
local  authority  will  be  supreme,  and  they  will  be  able  by  inspec¬ 
tion  to  see  that  their  views  prevail.  Why  they  should  be  given 
a  veto  on  the  appointment,  and  not  on  the  dismissal,  of  teachers 
we  do  not  see;  nor  why  this  veto  should  only  be  exercised  “  on 
educational  grounds  ”  (would  this  cover  drunkenness,  or  advo¬ 
cacy  of  faith-healing?).  But  these  are  minor  objections. 
The  permission  to  start  new  denominational  schools  irrespective 
of  the  present  school  supply  will  need  to  be  carefully  guarded ; 
else  we  may  witness  in  the  next  year  an  outburst  of  denomina¬ 
tional  jerry-building  such  as  followed  the  Act  of  1870. 

The  bill,  as  we  have  said,  bristles  with  contentious  matter, 
and  in  this  first  article  we  have  attempted  only  to  deal  with  the 
broad  outlines.  Will  there  still  be  an  annual  code?  Will  the 
board  of  education  continue  to  inspect?  What  will  happen 
in  the  case  of  a  deadlock  between  a  county  council  and  its 
educational  committee?  Who  is  to  appoint  the  nominated 
members  ?  These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  vexed  questions  that 
we  must  leave  for  the  present.  We  wait  with  impatience  the 
second  reading,  when  the  government  must  pronounce  whether 
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Signs  multiply  that  the  Southern  States  are  entering  upon 
an  educational  revival  of  magnitude  and  power.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  and  the  system¬ 
atic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  education  in  the  South 
to  instruct  and  direct  public  opinion,  are  bearing  splendid 
fruit.  Presidents  Alderman,  Dabney,  and  Fulton,  Dr.  Mc- 
Iver  and  Principal  Branson,  and  their  colleagues,  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  new  movement,  are  laying  the  whole 
country  under  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to  them. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  an  Arkansas  correspondent 
that  the  peculiar  claims  to  attention  of  the  Arkansas  Normal 
College  at  Jamestown,  Ark.,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
this  Review  last  month,  are  understood  and  appreciated  at 
home.  As  long  ago  as  September  5,  1901,  the  Log  cabin 
Democrat,  published  at  Conway,  Ark.,  referred  to  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  printed  conspicuously  the  names  of  a  number  of  men 
who  had  “  taken  ”  its  degrees.  We  trust  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  Arkansas  will,  following  a  recent  Ohio  precedent, 
take  steps  to  void  the  charter  of  the  Arkansas  Normal 
College. 


